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Dress of garnet satin cut square in the neck in front and 
pointed in the back. The bertha is of white lace four inch- 
es and a half wide, and is trimmed on the neck with a roll 
of red velvet and a crépe lisse pleating. A spray of colored 
flowers is fastened on the right side by an agrafe in the 
shape of a salamander, 


Damassé Dress and Silk Gauze Bertha. 


Tue low-necked dress with short sleeves is made of pale 
pink damassé, The bertha is made of pink striped silk gauze 
on a Swiss muslin foundation, and is trimmed with white lace 
three inches wide and loops and ends of pink satin ribbon 
two inches wide. 


Faille Dress and Blonde Bertha. 

Tue trimming for this pale blue faille dress. consists of 
white blonde and bows of satin ribbou. For the bertha cut 
of white stiff lace one piece from Fig. 56, Supplement, sew 
it up according to the corresponding figures, cover the foun- 
dation with pleated blonde three inches wide as shown by 
the illustration, and trim the bertha with puffings of pale 
blue satin. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own Corresponvent. } 


ASHION, which takes advantage of every occasion, has 

made the unusual rigor of the present winter the pre- 
text fot introducing sundry ¢ es in dress. For instance, 
ladies wear, in the guise of veils, scarfs of black blonde, 
which they arrange with the middle of the scarf over the 
face, then crossing the ends behind over the bonnet, they 
bring them down so as to envelop the throat, and tie them 
in front under the chin, making an excellent protection from 
the cold. When a person does not wish to go to the ex- 
pense of a blonde scarf, one of thick silk gauze of a dark 
color is used instead. Another winter fashion is the large 
Russian cloak, lined with fur, which is left in the antecham- 
ber before entering 
the drawing-room, 
and under which is 
worn a short Louis 
XIII. or Louis XV. 
wrapping to match 
the dress, or even of 
the same material. 

It may be an- 
nounced as certain 
that short dresses, or 
at least dresses with- 
out trains, will be 
generally worn dur- 
ing the coming sea- 
son, and _ especially 
for summer. Long 
trained dresses, in 
consequence, will be 
gradually abandoned, 
and likewise in con- 
sequence dresses will 
be less and less tight, 
and will be made full- 
er, not only on the 
sides, but also in the 
back. Poufs are al- 
ready re-appearing, 
under the same name, 
if not of the same 
size, as their prede- 
cessors. 

Breton lace will 
not lose its favor 
with the present sea- 
son, but will be em- 
ployed for trimming 
summer dresses of 
batiste and printed 
jaconet. This lace, 
being inexpensive, 

can be used lavishly 
in ornamenting a 
dress without involv- 
ing a ruinous cost. 


Meanwhile it serves for all purposes—bonnets, coiffures, fichus, 


cravats, bows, etc. 


At present, and the same rule will be observed with all toilettes 
made for spring, dresses are divided into two distinct categories— 
those with separate basques, of which there is an endless variety, 
and those cut in one piece in front from the throat to the hem. 
With the separate basque the skirt is draped or pleated, or an 
over-skirt is simulated ; with the dress cut in one piece in front the 
sides and back are generally trimmed with revers, paniers, or 





Damassé Dress anp Sirk Gauze Berrna. 
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Satin Dress anp Lace Berrua. 
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poufs. Most dresses will continue to be composed of figured and 
plain materials combined ; damassés, however, are somewhat losing 
gures close together, and known as 
Persian or Egyptian stuffs, or else the Armenian patterns with fine 
stripes, being preferred to them. Scotch plaids are wholly aban- 
doned ; it is said that they will witness a revival in the spring; in 


favor, silks with very small fi 


any case, they will be reserved for travelling costumes. 


Hair-dressing seems on the eve of a transformation.. The back 
hair falls lower on the neck, and that of the front-is almost plain. 





Fattte Dress AND BionpE BertHa.—(For pattern see Suppl., No. XIV., Fig. 56.) 





Among the favorite materials for coiffures are stuffs woven 
with gold threads running through the design. It must be 
confessed that gold preserves the vogue that it does not 
deserve ; it is seen in fabrics, mixed with trimmings, on bon- 
nets, and in coiffures; it trickles over ladies’ busts in the 
guise of multitudinous rows of fine chains, and even encir- 
cles their waists. In a word, I fear for Parisian taste, hith- 
erto so irreproachable, that it will lose its renown by the 
acclimatization of gold in our ladies’ toilettes 

A fashion unjustly abandoned, but which seems about to 
regain its former favor, is that of fine laces; they are much 
worn now, especially white. Black lace is used on/y on 
black satin, while white lace is worn with every thing and 
on all colors, both dark and light. Lace is much employed 
for trimming the front of skirts in flounces, one above the 
other, the lace being turned back on each side so as not 
to cut it.. When used, on the contrary, for trimming the 
back of trained dresses, it is put on flat, with a pinked silk 
ruche or a tulle puffing headed with satin stars between the 
flounces, Satin is employed every where and on every 
thing, for morning dresses as well as ball toilettes. This 
beautiful fabric seems determined to make up for lost time, 
and to avenge its undeserved banishment. 

The leading features of street costumes are seen also in 
ball toilettes : paniers, large vests, revers, and even the ri- 
valry between long and short dresses, each of which has 
its violent partisans. While matronly ladies cling to trail- 
ing robes, the youthful belles adopt short dresses with en- 
thusiasm, especially for dancing. 

Many evening corsages are pointed in the front and back, 
and are laced behind. One of the ornaments most used for 
the trimming of evening dresses is beaded cord. Imagine 
a round silk cord wound spirally with a shining metal 
thread ; this produces exactly the effect of a row of beads, 
and is capable of striking combinations. 

A favorite arrangement both for evening and walking 
dresses is that of looping the skirt after the fashion in 
which our soldiers loop their capotes when on the march. 
Each front is turned back and fastened on the hip, or even 
at the bottom of the back of the waist, by an ornament, 
the whole disclos- 
ing another skirt 
front covered with 
lace and ombroid- 
ery, and almost al- 
ways of a different 
color from the up- 
per dress. 

The revival of 
lace permits sundry 
combinations at 
once elegant and 
economical for the 
fortunate possess- 
ors of black laee 
flounces. On a per- 
fectly plain dress, 
without over - skirt 
or trimmings, are 
set quilles formed of 
a cascade of black 
lace mixed with 
long loops of black 
or old gold satin 
ribbons. Over these 
trimmings fall cords 
and tassels of the 
beaded cord de- 
scribed above. Old 
gold beaded cord 
forms a tasteful ac- 
companiment to 
black dresses as 
well as laces. 

Beautiful wool 
goods of various 
kinds are in prep- 
aration for the 
spring. Among 
these, cachemire de 
l'Inde and mousse- 
line de l'Inde hold 
the first _ place. 
These fabrics are 
mixed with silk. 
Turkey satin (with 


dead lustre, and less brilliant than the ordinary satin), plain, dot- 
ted, or striped, of all shades, seal brown being the favorite col- 
or, also promises to be popular. Vests will last another season; 
they continue to grow longer ; when they have reached the length 
of an over-skirt they will probably change their designation. At 
present no dress is made without them, from a dressing-gown to 
a ball toilette; they are encountered every where, and are worn by 
the world at large. 


EMMELINE RayMOND. 
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THROUGH THE IVORY GATE. 


I nap a dream last night, 
Dream of a friend that is dead: 
He came with dawn’s first light 
And stood beside my bed. 


And as he there did stand, 
With gesture fine and fair 

He passed a wan white hand 
Over my tumbled hair, 


Saying: “No friendship dyeth 
With death of any day, 
No true friendship lyeth 
Cold with lifeless clay. 


“Though our boyhood’s play-time 
Be gone with summer’s breath, 
No friendship fades with May-time, 
No friendship dies with death.” 


Then answer I had made, 
But that the rapture deep 
Did hold me half afraid 
To mar that rose of sleep. 


So with closed eyes I lay, 
Lord of the vision fair, 
But when ’twas perfect day, 
Only the day was there. 





Harver’s Macazine, WeeExzy, 
AND BazAR PosTAGE FREE. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
or HarPEr’s Bazar will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, Posracr 
PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars. 
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UG Cut Paper Patterns of TAREE NEW AND 
ELEGANT SPRING Sur's, designed for Silk and 
Woolen Dresses, and also for Percales, Cambrics, 
Calicoes, and Muslins for Summer wear, will be 
published with our next Number. Full Cata- 
logues of our Cut Paper Patterns, without [llustra- 
tions, sent free on application ; Forty-page Iilus- 
trated Catalogues, on receipt of Ten Cents. 





The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for February 15 contains a spirited 
double-page engraving entitled “ Deer-stalking in 
the Scottish Highlands,” and other attractions. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’s 
WEEKLY for February 22. 








A CALENDAR OF ANNIVERSARIES. 
FEBRUARY. 


EAN February is a sort of poor relation 
among more prosperous months. His 
inheritance is small; his days are few; his 
character is ill-bespoken ; his lineage is brief. 
The first February of the line is no older 
than Numa PoOMPILIUs, whom it suited to 
add him, with his elder brother January, to 
the existing ten months of the Roman cal- 
endar. Time being money, and there not 
being time enough for an equal division of 
that commodity, poor February was put off 
with an allowance of twenty-nine days, 
short, dark, and dismal enough, with the re- 
version of a thirtieth day every fourth year. 
This arrangement held good for some six or 
seven centuries, until AuGusTUs CsaAR be- 
thought himself to adopt a month, as his il- 
lustrious kinsman, the mighty JuLrus, had 
done. That August might be equal in dig- 
nity to six other members of the family, he 
calmly dispossessed February of a twenty- 
ninth part of his scant dominion, bestowing 
the booty, as the fashion of kings was, on 
his new favorite. The English Parliament- 
ary calendar, through the necessity of drop- 
ping a day of tue first year of each century 
(save where the ordinal number could be 
divided by four), laid a still further penalty 
on the defenseless head of February. In 
1800 the twenty-ninth day was annihilated, 
as it must be in 1900, 2100, 2200, and yet 
‘again and again. 

Aquarius, the Water-bearer, and Pisces, 
the Fishes, are the zodiacal signs of this in- 
clement time. Yet, oddly enough, though 
February looks so wan and chill through 
dripping leaden clouds, the average rain-fall 
is equalled by that of three other months, 
and exceeded by yet other three. 

The name February arose from the relig- 
ious practice of purification which took place 
among the Romans during this month (feb- 
ruare—to purify, to expiate). 

’ The ist of February is dedicated to St. 
BripGet, who shared with St. Patrick the 
honor of the spiritual protectorate of Ire- 
land. This beautiful daughter of the kings 
of Ulster became the first nun of that coun- 
try, and built her saintly cell under an an- 
cient oak, whence it was called Kil-dara, or 
the cell of the oak—a name which has de- 
scended to the queer little horse-racing town 
that grew up about the ruined nunnery. 
Both England and Scotland of the Middle 
Ages seem to have loved St. BRIDGET, or St. 
BRIDE, as she was commonly called, and to 








have dedicatec many fountains, shrines, and 
churches to “wer pure memory. Near Bride’s 
Well, in Fleet Street, London, King Joun 
built himself a palace, which took the name 
of Bridewell. This palace being given by 
Epwarkp VI. to the city of London for a 
work-house and house of correction, the peo- 
ple learned to apply its descriptive name to 
other penal prisons, and so it has come about 
that one of the sweetest saints in the calen- 
dar is associated with the fate of the idle 
and vicious. 

The 2d of February has been for uncount- 
ed generations called Candlemas, because 
on that day the clergy of the Church of 
Rome blessed candles, which were afterward 
delivered to the people to be carried lighted 
in solemn procession. In England up to the 
time of the Reformation a meaning was at- 
tached to the size of the candles and the 
manner of their burning, while the unburn- 
ed ends, being lighted, were believed to 
ward off from their fortunate possessor ter- 
rors oi tempest, thunder, witchcraft, famine, 
and blight. Even up to the end of the 
eighteenth century some English churches 
were lighted on Candlemas-day. The cus- 
tom doubtless commemorated the purifica- 
tion of Mary, and the candle-bearing is 
supposed to refer to the prediction that 
Jesus should be the light to lighten the 
Gentiles. So honored was the ceremonial 
that several years after King HENRY’s quar- 
rel with Rome, and open renunciation of its 
authority, he proclaimed that “on Candle- 
mas-day it shall be declared that the bear- 
ing of candles is done in memory of Christ, 
the spiritual light whom SmmEon did proph- 
esy, as it is read in the church that day.” 
And it seems to have been the gracious cus- 
tom down to the time of CHAR.zEs II. for 
people to say, when the lights were brought 
in at dusk, “God send us the light of heav- 
en!” At Candlemas all the wreaths and 
flowers put up at Christmas were taken 
down, there being a popular belief that for 
every leaf left behind a goblin would appear 
to vex the household. The importance of 
Candlemas made it naturally one of the 
many almanac days, and universal Christen- 
dom formerly believed that the weather of 
those twenty-four hours foretold the weath- 
er and harvests to come. A foul Candlemas 
meant a brief winter and bright spring, 
while a fair Candlemas was the worst of 
omens. The German proverb said, “The 
shepherd would rather see a wolf enter his 
stable on Candlemas-day than the sun.” 
Our fanciful ancestors pleased themselves 
with other whimsies also, and called the 
snow-drop the purification flower, from its 
blossoming about Candlemas. 

On the 3d of February, 1399, departed this 
life that unquiet plotter and fierce soldier 
JOHN of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, who pro- 
tected WYCLIFFE because he hated the bish- 
ops, inclined to the cause of the people be- 
cause he hated his nephew the king, schemed 
and bustled through his sixty years to reach 
the throne, died in unloved retirement, yet 
was destined to give the later HENrys, the 
Stuarts, and the BRUNSWICKs to England, 
IsaABELLA the Catholic, CHARLES V., and 
Pur II. to Spain and Germany, and Mary 
Stuart te Scotland. 

February 4, 211, perished the strange, in- 
scrutable, silent, terrible SEPTIMUS SEVERUS, 
the only Roman emperor who died on Brit- 
ish soil. He it was who, without the trem- 
bling of an eyelash, could slay rival after 
rival, ride down a treacherous friend, scat- 
ter, disarm, and banish the all-powerful 
Pretorian Guard, murder a whole Senate, 
and deify the monster Commopvus. He it 
was who, when well-nigh seventy, put down 
the rebellious Caledonians at frightful cost 
of life and suffering, and being defied a sec- 
ond time, and voted by his legions and his 
treacherous son CARACALLA too helpless to 
command, was roused to his old passionless 
fury, and exclaimed, “Soldiers, it is not the 
feet but the head which discharges the du- 
ties of a general.” The great tumulus still 
remaining at York has been thought the 
monument raised to his honor. 

February 6, 1665, was born to JAMES, 
Duke of York, and his wife, ANNE HypE, 
the lawyer’s daughter, their third child, 
ANNE, Princess of Denmark and Queen of 
England. To this slow-witted, sulky, and 
stubborn woman, as easily subdued to the 
will of any crafty favorite as her uncle 
CuaRLEs IL, as bigoted, narrow-hearted, 
and sullen as her father, the second JAMEs, 
whose inspirations were the selfish whims 
of her women of the bed-chamber, and her 
resolves their necessities—it was given to 
hold the hopes and fears of a mighty nation 
in the balance, to subvert a time-honored 
party and policy, and to give name to one 
of the most brilliant periods of English his- 
tory, wherein art, literature, statesmanship, 
and the science of war were alike illustrated. 
So ironical is the fair goddess Fortune, so 
undiscriminating the service of Prosperity, 
her page ! 

In 1812—that year of war and poverty— 
the 7th of February gave to literature one 





of its greatest names, to humanity one of 
its most potent forces, in the person of 
CHARLES DICKENS, poet of the poor. The 
lad was keeping his twelfth boisterous birth- 
day when, full of years and honors, died 
Mistress ANNE RADCLIFFE, whose dark im- 
agination presents the strongest contrast to 
the sunny and breezy uplands whereon his 
genius was to dwell, whose name seems to 
belong to a forgotten past, yet over whose 
wild romances our grandmothers hung 
breathless, shuddering to see the candles 
flicker in their sockets as blown by ghostly 
winds. 

February 8, 1516, was born that Mary of 
England whose name stands for all bigotry, 
cruelty, and hard-heartedness, whose love- 
less life and tragic marriage and painful 
death hardly win for her a compassionate 
thought, yet the pity of whose story is that 
she was doubtless a good woman according 
to her lights, who would not knowingly 
have done wrong, and whose rehabilitation 
awaits some coming historian. 

On the llth of February, 1650, died the 
great Des CARTES, most luminous intellect 
of his time, and the father of modern phi- 
losophy. This sincere and lofty man, who 
at nineteen could throw aside his books, 
and disdain all inherited dogmas and preju- 
dices, that he might try all questions by the 
clear light of reason—who could banish him- 
self to a foreign land, leaving the very place 
of his hermitage unknown for eight years, 
that he might labor unhindered even by 
friendships—dropped his task at the early 
age of fifty-three, because his whimsical 
pupil Queen CurisTINa of Sweden chose to 
take her lessons at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing—an hour whose arctic cold laid deadly 
hands on the delicate child of the South. 
On this day, in 1763, died the poet SHEN- 
STONE, that eccentric farmer who bought his 
cows for the beauty of their hides, and whose 
reams of polished and repolished verse gath- 
er dust at the booksellers’, save that one 
little quatrain which adorns the quotation 
books, beginning 


“Whoe’er has travelled life’s dull round.” 


On the 12th of the month, 1663, at the 
new town of Boston, in Massachusetts Bay 
colony, was born one COTTON MATHER, witch- 
craft MATHER, so known to fame. Of ar- 
dent piety, uncommon force, and powerful 
intellect, his credulity and his theological 
spirit made him the persecutor of good men, 
the executioner of harmless women, the 
tormentor of innocent children—a dark, 
portentous figure even in that dark time. 
On that day, in 1571, ended Sir NicHoLas 
THROCKMORTON, chief butler of England, 
devoted servant to Henry VIII., to the 
Queen-dowager CATHERINE Parr and the 
Princess ELIZABETH, to the Protector Som- 
ERSET, to EDWARD VI., to Queen Mary, and 
finally to that most difficult mistress, Queen 
EvizaBetH. The sails must be defily set 
and firmly held that would fill with pros- 
perous winds from every point of the heay- 
ens; and more than once the head of the 
clever Sir NicHoLas “ stood so tickle on his 
shoulders that a milkmaid, had she been in 
love, might sigh it off.” Nevertheless he 
died peacefully in his bed, at the age of fifty- 
eight, not, it was whispered, without some 
potent help thereto from Earl RoBert of 
Leicester, who thought the shadow he cast 
toolong. He is remarkable because the his- 
tory of an extraordinary half century is 
written in his biography, and because he re- 
futed the proverb that the man who argues 
his own case has a fool for a client, when, 
arraigned before a hostile court and an un- 
friendly jury on a charge of high treason, 
he pleaded his hopeless cause with such wit, 
wisdom, fearlessness, pathos, and eloquence 
that he compelled an acquittal, though the 
jury itself was fined and sent to jail for its 
unlooked-for independence. 

On the 14th of February, 1745, was born 
Lady Saran LENNOX, great-granddaugh- 
ter of CHar tes II, and greatest beauty 
of her time. With her fell in love, in his 
decorous, non-committal little way, King 
GEORGE III, and proposed to himself to 
marry her. The dazzling girl of sixteen 
was induced by her politic family to re- 
nounce a favored suitor, and to smile on 
Majesty if not on the man. The queen- 
dowager shook her bewigged head and set 
down her heavy foot in opposition, which 
might not have availed had not Lady Sa- 
RAH broken her leg and been laid up out of 
sight of the king for a few weeks, during 
which the royal mother contrived to import 
a bride for her obedient son from the petty 
court of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. It is inter- 
esting to reflect how different the future of 
America might have been had the despotic 
king been subjected to the influence of the 
clever and large-minded Lady Sarau, with 
her liberal friends Fox, BURKE, and the rest 
of them, iastead of living under the ex- 
hausted receiver established by that un- 
ideaed believer in the divine right of kings, 
Queen CHARLOTTE. 

On the 15th, in 1710, was born Louis XV. 





of France—Lovts the desired one, whose 
name brings up that long, tragic story of 
sated desire and heartless selfishness, whose 
first chapter was begun generations before 
him, and whose last was written in the 
blood and tears of the Revolution. 

To the 16th belong the shining names of 
MELANCHTHON and Dr Co.ieny, and of that 
modern hero Dr. Kane. 

The 17th gave us MoLitreE, son of a valet 
de chambre, and the greatest comic writer of 
modern times, who at once raised the newly 
established theatre to glory. In the golden 
age of Louis XIV. Christian burial was com- 
monly denied to play-actors. ‘The drama- 
tist’s widow, however, having appealed to 
the king, and offered a humble petition to 
the Archbishop of Paris, obtained the grace 
that this great genius should be interred, 
under the authority of the Church, indeed, 
but in absolute privacy, with two priests 
only, and without the funeral rites. 

To the 18th belongs the beloved CHARLES 
LAMB. 

On the 19th of February, 1594, was born 
the eldest son of James VI. of Scotland, 
soon to be JaMEs I. of England. This 
Prince of Wales was a youth of so lovely a 
character, so large a spirit, so high a cour- 
age,so accomplished a mind, that his death 
at nineteen was justly held to be a national 
calamity. Had he lived, probably the Civil 
War would never have been fought, so that 
the game of tennis which he carelessly 
played one chill November evening, without 
his coat, may be said to have changed the 
whole current of modern history. On such 
slight threads hang the destinies of the race. 

The 20th of February, in the year 1694, 
was the birthday of VoLrarre, to whose hu- 
manity as well as genius the world is but 
now beginning to be just. 

The 22d, in the memorable year 1732, was 
that radiant world’s birthday when the 

“ foremost captain of his time, 
Rich in saving common-sense, 
In his simplicity sublime,” 
was born to defend a people and create a 
nation. Other great names fall to the lot 
of this lucky day, but that of GzorGE WasH- 
INGTON leads all the rest. 

On the 23d, in 1632, was born that delight- 
ful old gossip Mr. SaMURL PEPys, and at the 
end of the next century died Sir Josuua 
REYNOLDS, England’s finest painter. 

On the 24th the troubled and troubling 
life of CHARLEs Y. began at Ghent, in the 
year 1500. 

In London town, on the 25th of the 
month, in the year 1523, died one of the il- 
lustrious obscure, WILLIAM LILLY by name, 
master of St. Paul’s School, friend of Eras- 
mus, of Dean COoLET, and of Sir THomas 
Monrz, first teacher of Greek in London, and 
publisher of a grammar, which, strange to 
say, is used to this day in St. Paul’s School. 
The English rudiments were written by that 
eminent scholar Dean CoLet, the preface 
by Cardinal WoLsEy, the Latin syntax by 
ERASMUS, and the remainder by LILLy, the 
volume thus representing the four foremost 
scholars of the age. 

The 26th belongs to ANTHONY COOPER, 
Earl of Shaftesbury, to the sepulchral HEer- 
VEY (of whose Meditations SourHEY said 
that they were “equally laudable in purpose 
and vicious in style, and therefore among 
the most popular of books”), to ARAGO, and 
to the unique Victor HuGo. 

The 27th is LONGFELLOW’s birthday, which 
is honor enough for the longest and loveli- 
est day of the year. 

On the 28th, in 1533, a few months before 
Queen ELIZABETH saw the light, there came 
into the world that laughing, trenchant, 
graceful, honest, analytic, independent gen- 
ius known among men as MICHAEL DE Mon- 
TAIGNE, whose essentially modern spirit 
seems as native to to-day as te the sixteenth 
century, and whose charm is perennial. 

The 29th is dedicated to St. OSWALD, an 
Anglo-Saxon prelate of the tenth century, 
who earned canonization by the zeal with 
which he advocated the celibacy of the cler- 
gy, and substituted the Benedictines for the 
old genial married priesthood. It has claims 
to gratitude in having given the world many 
illustrious persons, Rossini among others. 
But it is chiefly notable for being itself the 
strange chance child of accident, without 
inheritance and without descent. 





SPRING CLEANING. 


N those unhappy localities where there 

is no class which makes a specialty of 
house-cleaning, taking a contract to upset 
every thing and put every thing to rights 
again, while the owner abdicates for the 
nonce, and doing it so thoroughly and care- 
fully that you find nothing misplaced on 
your return—your thimble just where you 
left it, your sprig of holly over the identical 
picture where you hung it, and every thing 
as familiar and convenient as if no alien 
hand had meddled therewith: in places 
where this delightful institution does not 
exist, the dreadful burden and nightmare of 
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spring cleaning falls almost altogether upon 
the “ women folks” of the family, and makes 
the season, with its brightness and blossom, 
something to be dreaded rather than wel- 
comed. The anemones and scarlet colum- 
bines are nodding an invitation, but we 
must decline it, while we clap and dust all 
the volumes in the library—wondering that 
it holds so many—or ferret out all the year’s 
‘forgotten trumpery in closets and chests, or 
see to it that the chore-woman doesn’t over- 
look an inch of paint, or leave smirches on 
the window-glass, or waste her precious 
hours, which are eating the vitals out of our 
pocket-book, in gossiping with the servants. 
The apple boughs are wreathed with pink 
buds ready to expand into the perfect flow- 
er; the grass is illuminated with dandelions ; 
the pear-trees bend, white as any bride, be- 
neath their veil of blossoms ; there are white 
sails on the river, wearing an air of leisure 
which is exasperating ; the pines are begin- 
ning to lavish spicy odors beneath the warm 
sun, which suggests sandal-wood and for- 
eign travel and elegant idleness; but we 
can not stay to look or dream while last 
year’s dust and cobwebs defy us; while the 
whitewasher is at hand, and the scrubbing- 
brush is making the tour of the house ; while 
the carpets are up, and the pictures are 
down; the articles of virtu in peril, and the 
best parlor furniture is out on the piazza. 
Milliners in vain parade the fashions ; spring 
suits may be advertised at fabulously cheap 
rates to no purpose so long as there is a 
closet unacquainted with soap and water. 
The more household gods we possess at this 
time, the sorrier we are apt to be, till the 
deed is done. We wonder what so many 
knickknacks are good for, except discipline ; 
why so many pieces of furniture are neces- 
sary to the existence of civilized life; why 
we were betrayed into buying so much trash; 
and we begin to wish that we lived in tents, 
where we could enjoy the spring without 
molestation. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SPRING MILLINERY. 


gE Ses first importation of spring bonnets con- 
sists of soft English straws, fine smooth 
chips, and rough chips, in ivory white, beige brown, 
gray, and black, The shapes are quite large, 
with ample square crown and a broad brim that 
flares widely above the forehead, but clings close- 
ly to the sides. These are similar to the Clarissa 
Harlowe shapes that were introduced last year 
for summery gypsy-like bonnets, and have been 
repeated for very dressy hats during the winter. 
The small cottage and Alsacian shapes that are 
now so universally worn do not appear in these 
earliest importations, and the rumor is that they 
will be laid aside as entirely too small for sum- 
mer use; however, they are so neat and becom- 
ing, and are so easily made and trimmed at home, 
that ladies will be loath to give them up. The 
new large shapes are to have bows with long flap- 
ping loops, strings that pass across the top and 
tie the sides down closely to the ears, and bou- 
quets of flowers put in most prominent places, as 
a single cluster inside the front, and another out- 
side on the top or back of the crown. These 
bouquets will be of mixed flowers with long stems 
and very little foliage, 


ROUND HATS. 


English shapes of a dozen different varieties 
will be used for the round hats that are worn in 
city streets, while those for out-of-town have 
wider brims that are turned up in irregular fash- 
ion, sometimes directly above the forehead (as in 
the Turenne illustrated in the Bazar of last 
week), or else one-half the brim is turned up- 
ward on the left side, or it may be only a quar- 
ter between the front and side is rolled. The 
Derby and Oxford hats with narrow rolled brims 
or else flatly turned up sides are very largely im- 
ported. There are also turbans of the pretty 
shapes worn last summer, while a novelty is the 
Da Vinci, like the cap with wide rolled brim and 
bell crown seen in pictures of Leonardo da Vinci. 
Jaunty little jockey caps of straw are shown for 
children—for boys and girls alike. The deep 
wine-tinted red shades are to be as much used 
for trimming these hats as navy blue has long 
been. A yellowish-white braid jockey cap is 
very pretty, with a band of wine red gros grain 
ribbon, a wide binding of the same around the 
visor and the back, and a ravelled ribbon rosette 
to match directly on top of the crown. Blue, 
hunter’s green, seal brown, and black trimmings 
are used in the same way. Other jockeys are of 
alternate rows of braid in blue, brown, olive, red, 
or black, with white. For larger girls are pretty 
little hats with brims drooping on the sides in 
what is called the Lotus shape. Sailor shapes 
are still shown for misses and children. 


SPRING COLORS, 


The names of spring colors supplied in French 
invoices are very suggestive. The new blues are 
called faience blue and Sévres blue, comprising 
many pale and dark shades of pure tone, while 
the new iceberg blue may be classed with green 
as well; there are also turquoise, peacock, and 
sapphire blues that have a great deal of green in 
them. The new green is called roseau (reed), 
and is the pale gray-green seen in reeds and wa- 
ter-grasses, The white used is ivory, and the 
yellow and brown shades are tea-rose, maize, old 
old, beige, and marron or chestnut-color. There 
$ a great deal of argent, or silver gray, which is 





contrasted with other colors. Grenat, nacarat, 
and cardinal reds will be used in most combina- 
tions. 

GAUZES AND SILKS. 


The materials to be used by milliners for 
crowns and for trimmings cut from the piece 
are pékin gauzes, jardiniére silks, and satins of 
light quality. The pékin gauzes have narrow 
basket- woven gauze stripes alternating with 
repped, satin, or brocaded stripes; other gauzes 
have open blocks an inch square in lace-like pat- 
terns with closer woven blocks between. These 
gauzes come in ivory white, Sevres blue, roseau, 
and all the new shades of one color, and also in 
contrasting stripes. Velvet-striped gauzes and 
checks of velvet on gauze are also shown ; some- 
times the velvet is in two Scotch colors, such as 
bars of blue and green velvet on black gauze; 
these will trim black very effectively ; the velvet 
stripes vary from the merest pencil line to inch- 
wide stripes. Some of the richest gauzes have 
brocaded stripes. The jardiniére silks for bon- 
net crowns have tiny flowers brocaded on them. 
The satins are as soft as foulard, and have white 
tracery that resembles lace or embroidery. Sévres 
blue satin with ivory lace-like designs is espe- 
cially handsome. 


BRETON LACE, 


Breton lace will be used as trimming on bon- 
nets made up of the materials just described ; it 
will be used in cream white, ivory, and the bleach- 
ed shades now in vogue as pleatings for the back 
of the crown, as Alsacian rosettes for the top, 
and as an edging for tulle strings. 


RIBBONS, 


A chapter might be written about ribbons, so 
great is the variety shown. The ribbon known 
to milliners as No. 16 will be used for trimming 
in preference to materials cut bias; this trim- 
ming width is about two and a half or three 
inches wide; there is an effort also to use still 
wider ribbons. The pékin (or striped) and the 
jardiniére (or brocaded) ribbons are most largely 
imported. The striped ribbons come in gauze, 
gros grain, and brocades of two tones of one col- 
or, and in many quaintly pretty contrasts that 
recall the old fashions of a hundred years ago. 
New reversible ribbons have one side of plain 
satin, while the other is striped in contrasting 
colors, or else has a brilliant Persian brocade 
upon it. Very soft satin ribbons have a bro- 
caded border down each side, or else the border 
stripe is plaided in gay Roman or in Scotch col- 
ors. Persian brocaded ribbons are very light yet 
effective mixtures of Savres blue, old gold, and 
rose-color in palm-leaf designs. Chiné ribbons, 
that shade differently according to the light in 
which they are seen, are plaided in the new 
shades already noted. Plain gros grain ribbons 
have a single Persian stripe bordering only one 
side. 

It is in the pékin ribbons, however, that the 
newest combinations of colors and of fabrics are 
seen. Faience blue and ivory white satin in nar- 
row stripes will trim chips tastefully. Basket- 
woven gauze stripes are separated from twilled 
stripes by a cord of two colors; thus pale green 
and rose stripes have between them a cord of 
garnet twisted in with black. Other ribbons 
have but three stripes, one of which is cardinal 
satin, the next a jardiniére pattern brocaded on 
ivory white, and the third of faience blue satin ; 
tea-rose is with Sévres blue and beige; old gold, 
grenat, and argent are together. Satin ribbons 
of pale olive, roseau, or blue have a border or 
selvedge stripe of deeper blue or cardinal red. 
When only two colors are used, the satin stripes 
are very narrow and in contrast, as old gold with 
grenat, ivory with ciel blue, argent with sapphire, 
beige with iceberg, or maize with black. Again 
the stripes are reversible ; thus one side will have 
a black satin stripe alternating with one of gay 
mixed colors, while the opposite side will be 
white satin with the mixed stripe. The jardiniére 
stripes in gay Pompadour colors, and the rich 
Persian patterns, in which many gold threads are 
woven, will be used for trimming handsome Leg- 
horns and for blending with lace. 


NEW COTTON DRESS GOODS. 


A quaint novelty among cotton goods for spring 
and summer dresses is called mummy cloth, and 
resembles in its rough printed surface the mum- 
my cloth upon which tidies and covers are em- 
broidered. The choice designs come in soft faded 
colors, such as pale blue with olive in stripes, one 
of which has sprays of flowers upon it. Some 
have two or three shades of olive foliage forming 
stripes; others have ivory and moss stripes, or 
else blue and pink sprays. The merchants test 
these colors by having them washed—not with 
great care, but, as they say, “ washed to fade”— 
and these washed samples are shown to purchas- 
ers to prove that the stylish faded colors are as 
faded as they ever will be. This mummy cloth 
is a yard wide; fourteen yards are sold for a 
short simple dress. 

Cételine is a stiff, half-transparent cotton fab- 
ric woven in lengthwise reps or cords that make 
it very durable. It comes in cool clean patterns 
of a blue-green or a green-blue spray on white, or 
in chintz colors on cream grounds, or in stripes 
of the favorite Sevres blue with olive green. The 
satteens described last week show all the new 
shades in chintz figures and in stripes. 

Printed armures are also new cotton goods. 
The white ground has raised threads like the 
brilliantines formerly worn, and is strewn with 
pale-tinted small flowers and foliage. The zephyrs 
are Scotch ginghams made by Glasgow houses in 
contrasting colors for plaids and stripes, such as 
pink barred with blue, or blue with green, or red 
with white and black. The Scotch tartans are 
also shown in these goods. A great deal of the 
Russian braid lace is being imported to trim these 
pretty zephyr ginghams, 





HANDKERCHIEF-PATTERN PERCALES. 

Percales in handkerchief patterns are brought 
out this season as the result of the handkerchief 
dresses the fashionable modistes made last sum- 
mer out of the regular bandanas of gay colors. 
This year the polka-dotted, diamond, and star 

tterns (such as are seen on white silk hand- 

erchiefs), with striped or figured borders, are 
manufactured in soft foulard-finished percales. 
Such dresses were noted in the Bazar a year ago 
as among the novelties imported by the fashion- 
able dress-makers. Cream grounds with claret 
red, blue, or brown dots will probably be most 
used, There are also dark percales in the new 
claret red shades, brown, or blue, with white or 
cream-colored dots and borders; spiders’ legs, 
zigzag, and egg-shaped designs are in white in 
the dark cambrics. 

A new idea is that of printing the figures of 
French cambric in different colors on each side, 
thus making them reversible, and using the wrong 
side to trim the right. The ordinary cambrics 
come in vine and leaf patterns of faience blue 
with gray, or in shaded gray with an arabesque 
border of red and black, or blue-gray with a bor- 
der in which there is a great deal of black. [1- 
lustrations of spring dresses and cut paper pat- 
terns for making them will be published next 
week, 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Worruineton & SuirH; Arnoip, ConstaBLe, & 
Co.; and A. T. Stewart & Co, 











PERSONAL. 


M. GrEvy, the successor of Marshal M‘Manon 
as President of France, is sixty-six years old, and 
by profession alawyer. He has been in political 
life for nearly thirty years, always occupying a 
prominent position, and enjoying in a high de- 
gree the respect ofall parties. As presiding 
officer of the French Assembly he was very pop- 
ular, his last election having been by 462 out of 
a total of 468. Although M. Grévy is now the 
official head of the government of France, the 
real ruler is M. GAMBETTA. 

—Governor Roserts, of Texas, is one of those 
men who, if not naturally austere, are wonderful- 
ly successful in impressing others that they are 
so. While at work in his office he is described 
as ‘“‘seated on a splint-bottom chair at a plain 
table covered with books, pamphlets, and papers. 
In the middle of the room is a bed with a com- 
mon quilt thrown across the top like a blanket 
over a horse’s back. The fire-place and mantel- 
piece are of the primitive kind; all the carpet is 
burned away infront. A cheap little wash-stand 
stands in one corner, and the whole place looks 
like a half-kept student’s room at college.” 

— MICHAEL SULLIVANT, who died suddenly on 
a steamer en route from Evansville, Indiana, to 
Louisville, Kentucky, on the 29th ult., was at 
one time the largest farmer in the United States, 
if not in the world. Formerly Mr. SuLLivant 
possessed 80,000 acres of land in Illinois, and in 
1872 he had under cultivation 18,000 acres of 
— with a proportionate acreage of oats and 

ay. 

—The beautiful little chapel adjoining Grace 
Church, Broadway, was occupied on the 25th of 
January for the first time. It will seat about 
150 people, and in its arrangement and ornamen- 
tation is an architectural gem. The building 
cost about $35,000, and is the gift of Miss CaTrue- 
RINE WOLFE, whose munificent charities are well 
known in this city and elsewhere. The superb 
Bible, with its golden —— one of the finest 
ever made in England, was likewise presented to 
Grace Church by Miss WoLrFE. 

—Of the many congratulatory dispatches re- 
ceived by Senator CaRPENTER On his election 
as United States Senator from Wisconsin, that 
which probably pleased him most was the fol- 
lowing from his young son: - 

“ Mitwauxer, Wisconsin, January 23. 
“ To Hon, Marr. H. Canpenter, Madison : 

“Dear sPLenpip Parpa,—Mamma and I send love 
and congratulations, Pav D. Cagpenrer.” 

—Mrs. Brown, who died at the residence of 
the Baroness BurDETT-CouTts, December 21, 
was the widow of W1LLIam Brown, Esq. On 
the coffin plate was inscribed : ‘‘ The Lord is my 
Shepherd. For fifty-two years H. B. and B. C. 
have been inseparable, loving companions and 
friends.” Among the pall-bearers was Mr. Hen- 
RY IRVING, the tragedian, for whom the baroness 
has a great regard. The Duke of Wellington, 
whom it is said Lady Courts might have mar- 
ried, attended the funeral. Not long since the 
baroness made the husband of one of her nieces 
a partner in her bank. 

—Sir James MaTHEsON, who died a few days 
since in Scotland, was the second largest landed 
proprietor in Great Britain, owning nearly half 
a million of acres in the north of Scotland, in- 
cluding the island of Lewis, the scene of WILL- 
1AM BLAck’s Princess of Thule. Sir JAMES was 
the son of very poor people. In early life he 
went to Calcutta as a clerk, and was dismissed 
by his employers as “‘ too stupid for trade.”’ But 
he tried again, and in time acquired a great for- 
tune, and became the richest man in Scotland. 
He was a man of large charities, unbounded 
hospitality, and expended enormous sums in the 
improvement of his estate. 

—Joun Norris, who died last month at Pe- 
tersburg, Virginia, is said to have been the last 
survivor of the battle of Lake Erie, won by 
Commodore Perry nearly sixty-six years ago. 

—Mr. Lewis P. CLovEr, who died a few days 
since in Brooklyn, at the age of eighty-nine, was 
the only survivor of the famous Dartmouth pris- 
on massacre. He had some skill in drawing, and 
for many years kept a picture-frame store, which 
was a resort for the artists of that day—GILBERT 
Stuart, Colonel TRUMBULL, JOHN VANDERLYN, 
JARVIS, DURAND, Morsg, and Inman; Dr. Ho- 
SACK, WASHINGTON IRVING, GuLIAN C. VzER- 
PLANCK, HALLECK, and such, used to drop in 
there almost daily for chat. 

—The Rev. Mr. SHERRILL, Congregationalist, 
of Omaha, had his little joke a few days since in 
presence of his congregation. In announcing 
the cantata for the following evening, and the 
object to which the net proceeds would be ap- 

lied, he said that he thought it no more than 
oe that the net proceeds should be appropri- 
ated to him to recompense him for the arduous 
and extra household duties he had been callea 
upon to perform in the last sixty days. Those 


who knew how constantly Mrs. SHerRILL had 
applied herself to the successful production of 
the cantata, and who were furthermore informed 
that, even in a clergyman’s family, servants are 
not always to be depended upon, saw the joke 
and smiled. 

—Miss Josrz Baker, though only sixteen, has 
just been appointed a tutor of the Greek lan- 
guage at Simpson College, Indianola, Illinois. 

he reads and writes Greek fluently, is equally 
proficient in Latin, and is familiar with French 
and German. When but eight years old she had 
read three books of Homer, as well as other 
Greek authors, and at fourteen had made a com- 
plete lexicon of a tragedy of SopHOCLEsS. 

—Mr. SpurRGEON has published a sermon a 
week for twenty-four years, or 1450 in all. 

—The golden wedding of the Emperor and 
Empress of Germany will be celebrated on the 
1lth of June next. They request that no pres- 
ents be sent from cities or corporations. 

—The Crown Prince Rupo.pa of Austria, 
aged twenty, has just published a book called A 
Hunting Excursion, and records his exploits after 
and about birds, he being something of an or- 
nithologist. 

—Lord DERBY, in a recent speech at Rochdale, 
advised emigrants to turn their steps to the 
United States. 

—Major ANDRE’s watch, worn when he was 
arrested as a spy. is said to be in the possession 
of an Oshkosh (Wisconsin) woman. It is a curi- 
ous, oval-shaped watch, inscribed inside, ‘‘ Joun 
AnpDrg&, 1774.” 

—Hon. ALEXANDER H. Stepuens is said to be 
the best whist-player now in Congress, and the 
author of the article on that game in Johnson's 
Encyclopedia, 

—Dr. OLIVER WENDELL Hormes did all his 
literary work between 1857 and September of 
last year with one pen, which he then sent to 
the makers to be repaired, with a “ certificate of 
honorable service.”’ 

—Not the least of the late Cates Cusntna’s 
many accomplishments was that of a ready and 
vigorous writer of newspaper editorials. Some 
years ago, at the request of the editor of a lead- 
ing Boston journal, he dictated, being unable 
from an affection of the eyes to write, a long 
article on Mexican affairs, which was “ clear, 
correct, and brilliant,” requiring hardly any re- 
vision. Soon afterward he repeated the exploit. 
Colonel Forney relates that when he was editor 
of the administration organ in Washington, dur- 
ing General Pierce’s administration, hardly a 
day elapsed on which Mr. Cusuine did not con- 
tribute something to its editorial columns. Sub- 
sequently he used to contribute to the Washing- 
ton Chronicle articles on foreign and domestic 
occurrences. 

—The late Gzorce 8. HILLarpD was not only 
one of the best off-hand speakers in New Eng- 
land, but the poet LONGFELLOw at one time said 
of him that he was absolutely unrivalled in fluen- 
ey of speech, beauty of diction, and suggestive- 
ness of thought; and as to his power of memory, 
Mr. James T. Freips is reported to have said 
that often in republishing books from England 
obscure Latin classics, without the names of au- 
thors, would be quoted, and there would fre- 
quently be typographical errors and misquota- 
tions. He, to correct them, would apply to Mr. 
LONGFELLOW or Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
foraid. This aid was always cheerfully rendered; 
but if LonerzLLow or Hotmes was uncertain, 
he would say, ‘‘Go to HILLarD; he will tell 
you all about it.”” In 1856 he began a series of 
school-books, “‘ Hillard’s Readers,” which had 
wide circulation not only in this country, but 
abroad. Dom Prepro had them introduced into 
the schools of Brazil, ‘‘to give the pupils the 
best possible idea of the English language.” 

—ANTHONY TROLLOPE, writing of GrorGE 
Henry Lewes, says: ‘‘ The humorist was to me 
a joy forever. Sure no man told a story as he 
did. To see him gradually rise from his chair 
and take his place, standing between two or three 
of us! He must have known, though he never 
looked as though he knew it, that he was going 
to act a great part in mixed comedy and satire. 
Then by Sieress he would pile up little incident 
on incident, the motion of his fingers assisting 
the peculiar fire of his eye, till in two minutes 
the point would have been made and the story 
told with all the finish of a jeweler’s finest work. 
His personal appearance was admirably fitted for 
such scenes. His velvet coat and his neat slip- 
pers and the rest of his outward garniture Seok 
ed—as a man’s clothes always should look—as 
though they were there by chance, there of ne- 
cessity, but not much to be thought of; but they 
helped to make him a man peculiarly pieasant to 
the eyein conversation. There was never a man 
80 pleasant as he with whom to sit and talk vague 
literary gossip over a cup of coffee and a cigar. 
That he was a great philosopher, a great biog- 
rapher, a great critic, there is no doubt; and as 
little that he has left behind him here in London 
no pleasanter companion with whom to while 
away an hour.” 

—‘* When Mrs. Senator Bruce came to Wash- 
ington to reside,”’ says the Baltimore American, 
“the first person to pay her social respects to the 
bride was the wife of the President. She was so 
much pleased with Mrs. Brucr’s lady-like bear- 
ing that she repeated her visit, and then soon 
followed nearly all of the Senators’ and a large 
number of members’ wives. Of course the cab- 
inet ladies were not behindhand in their re- 
spects, and, as is the custom here, after the wife 
of the Secretary of State had by calling formally 
inducted Mrs. Bruce into Washington society, 
visits became general—so much so, in fact, that 
time has not allowed of their being repaid. Ev- 
ery one who has called at Senator Bruce’s resi- 
dence, at No. 909 M Street, where he has recently 
removed from College Hill, speaks in glowing 
terms of his wife. Her beauty and accomplish- 
ments are both praised, and even those who went 
to see her more to gratify a love of curiosity than 
any thing else accord her a full meed of praise. 
Mrs. Bruce before her marriage was Miss Jo- 
SEPHINE WILSON, daughter of Dr. Wixson, a 
wealthy resident of Cleveland, Ohio. She grad- 
uated with high honors at the Cleveland High 
School, and speaks French and German fluently. 
She is of fine presence. Her complexion is atich 
olive; her hair jet black, silken in quality, and 
lustrous in hue; eyes are full and dark; and teeth 
perfect. There is a grace in her movements that 
any lady might be proud of, and, better than all, 
there is a quiet dignity in her manners that be- 
speaks the perfect lady. She resembles closely 





wuat we all imagine a beautiful Spanish lady to 
be, and no one not cognizant of her birth could 
trace any signs of African blood.” 
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Design for Glove Box.—Application 
Embroidery. 

Tas design is worked on white cloth, 
which is pinked on the edges and inside of 
the figures. Having transferred the design 
to the material, work the flowers in chain 
stitch with coral red silk in several shades, 
the stamens in knotted stitch and point 
Russe with yellow silk, and the sprays in 
herring-bone stitch with olive silk in several 
shades, For the buds worked in knotted 
stitch use pink silk. 


Woven Braid and Crochet Edging 
for Lingerie. 

This edging is worked with woven braid 
and crochet cotton No, 36, as follows: Ist 
round (on one side of the braid).—+* 1 se. 
(single crochet) on the next cord between 


Inrant’s CasHMERE CLOAK. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., 
39. 


o. X., Figs. 34" 34° 


two figures, six times alternately 3 
ch, (chain stitch), 1 de. (double cro- 
chet) on the next loop, then 3 ch., 
and repeat from *. 2d round 
(on the other side of the braid). 
—Like the preceding round. 3d 
round.— > 2 stc. (short treble cro- 
chet) on the 3 ch. between the 
next 2 de. in the preceding round, 
not working off the upper veins, 
however, 2 stc. on the next 3 ch., 
working off the upper veins to- 


gether with those of the preced- Fig. 1.—Frencu Apron ron Giri 
FROM 2 10 4 YEARS OLD. 


by 5 ch. on the next 3 ch.,5 ch., For pattern and description 
No. V., Figs, 25 and 


ing 2 stc., 5 ch., 2 de. separated 


2 stc. on the following 3 ch., not 
working off the upper veins, 2 


ste. on the next 3 ch., working off the upper veins together with those 
of the preceding 2 stc., pass over the next hollow, and repeat frem x. 
4th round.—1 de. on the next st. in the preceding round, * 5 ch., 1 se. 
on the 5 ch. between the next 2 de., 5 ch., 2 de. separated by 3 ch. on 
the vein between the next and the following 4 stc. worked off together, 
and repeat from +. 5th round.—>+ Twice alternately 1 sc. on the next 
5 ch, in the preceding round, 5 ch., then 1 sc. on the next 8 ch., 5 ch. 


and repéat from *. 
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Fig. 1.—Movenom Cass.—[See Fig. 2.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[Fesruary 22, 1879. 








necting bars with close stitches of similar 








thread, and trim the edge of the square with: 
lace. On the upper part of the case set a. 
puff of blue satin. For this cut a bias strip: 
four inches wide, fold it down on the wrong: 
side three-quarters of an inch wide on both: 
sides, gather it half an inch from the fold,, 
and set it on as shown by the illustration. 
To this puff is joined a ruffle of blue satin 
| ribbon seven-eighths of an inch wide. Bows 

of similar ribbon join both parts of the case 
, on the corners. 


























Cradle Blanket.—Chain Stitch 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1-3. 
Tus cradle blanket is worked on a founda- 
tion of white flannel in chain stitch embroid- 
ery. The illustration Fig. 2 shows the cor- 
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Fig. 1.—Iyrant’s Boor. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. VIL, Figs. 30 and 31. 


Mouchoir Case, Figs. 1 and 2. 
For this mouchoir case cut two pieces of card-board each eight 
inches and seven-eighths square, and cover the piece designed for 


the top on the outside with 


satin thinly quilted. The under piece is covered on both sides 
with white satin. The upper part is trimmed with a netted guipure 





Fig. 2.—Desien ror CraDLe BLANKET, 








Iyrant’s MovussEuine DES INDES 
Ross. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. IL., Figs. 9-15. 


ner design, and Fig. 32, Supple- 
ment, gives a section of the 
border. Having transferred 
the design to the material, work 
the flowers, observing Fig. 2, in 
chain stitch wita blue silk, and 
the stamens in point Russe 
with pink, and in knotted stitch 
with yellow silk. For the rose- 
buds use pink, green, and 
brownish silk, each in two 
shades. The stems and sprays 
are worked in tent stitch and 
point Russe with brownish silk. 
The foundation figures are 
worked to correspond with the 
border. For the serpentine border (of which Fig. 3 shows a section 
in full size), overcast the single points with pink and white zephyr 
worsted, edge them at the top with brown filling silk, which is over- 
cast on the foundation with silk of the same color in a lighter shade. 
The worsted threads are overcast with pink and light blue silk, and 
the outer edge of the points is defined with oblong stitches of brown 
silk, The blanket is pinked in scallops all around, and underlaid with 


Fig. 2.—Frencn Apron For GIRL 
rroM 2 To 4 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see description on Suppl. 








Fig. 2.—Inrant’s Boor. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. VL, Figs 27-29. 





Fic. 1.—Csain Srircn Emsrorwery. 
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blue and on the inside with white 





square. The foundation is worked in straight netting, and is darned 


in point de toile and in point d’esprit as shown by Fig. 2. The 


Fig. 1.—CrapLe Buanket.—Cuain Stitcn Emsrorery. 


raised leaflets are worked in point de reprise. Overcast the con- See Figs, 2 and 3,—{For design see Supplement, No, VIIL., Fig. 32.] 
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a strip of blue cloth scal- 
loped and pinked in the 
same manner. In work- 
ing the serpentine bor- 
der fasten the under- 
lying material, at the 
same time taking care 
that the upper and’ under 
scallops come transposed. 


Linen and Lace 
Collar and Cuffs, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue collar and cuffs 
are made of fine linen, 
and are trimmed with 
a needle-work border an 
inch and a quarter wide, 
and with pleated lace an 
inch and three-quarters 
wide. The pattern for 
the collar and cuffs is 
= by Figs. 51 and 52, 

upplement, 


Lace and Ribbon 
Cap. 


To make this cap cut 
of stiff lace a brim four- 





Swiss Mustiy, Lace, anp Rippon Cap. 
Front.—[For Back, see Page 129.] 


teen inches and a half long and an 
inch and a quarter wide, and join 
the ends with a band nine inches 
Having 
wired the edge of the brim, 
bind it narrow with white silk 
ribbon, and cover it with a 
piece of Swiss muslin of cor- 
responding size. Trim the cap, 


and a quarter long. 


as shown by the 


illustration, with 
side- pleated lace 
two inches wide, 


and with bows and 
ends of pale 


pink satin 
ribbon an 
inch and a 


quarter wide. 
An _illustra- 
tion on page 
129 shows the 
back of the 
cap. 


Fie. 1.—Borper ror Dresses, WRAPPINGS, E 
Ho pern-W ork. 


Fig. 1.—GEnTLE- 
MAN’s Sock. 


Swiss Muslin and Lace | 
Fraise and Cuff, Figs. 1 and 2. 
To make the fraise cut of Swiss 
muslin a double binding sixteen 
inches long, an inch wide, and sloped 
off at the top from the middle toward 





Fig. 1.—Liven anp Lace 
Cottar.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern see Supplemen 

PNo. XIL., Fig. 51. * 





Fig. 2.—Curr ror Linen 
anp Lace Cotxar, Fie. 1. 


For pattern see Supplement, 
No. XIL, Fig.52 


Fig. 1.—Inpta Mosiry, 
Lace, anp Satin Ripon 
Fraise.—[See Fig. 2.] 





Fig. 2.—Curr ror Inp1a 
Must, Lace, anp Satin 
Rippon Fraise, Fre. 1. 


the ends to a width of half an inch. 
Join the binding at the top with a 
woven hem-stitched edge half an inch 
wide, which is bordered with Swiss 
muslin ruffles edged with lace. 





Fig. 2.—Curr ror INsERTION 


anp Lace Cota, Fig. 1. 


Fig. 1.—Insertion anp Lace 


Cottar.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern see Supplement, 
No. XVL, Fig. 58. 


Fig. 1.—Lapy’s Grove. 


Fig. 2.—Lapy’s GLove. 


Fig. 1.—Cotiar.—Port 
Lack Emprorery. 
[See Fig. 2.] 

For pattern see Supplement, 
o. XV., Fig. 57. 
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Fig. 2.—Curr ror Swiss Mus- 





and one downward. 
box pleat set a loop of flowered rib- 
bon half an inch wide. 

similar ribbon is in front. 
requires a Swiss muslin foundation 


Fig. 1.—Swiss Mvs- 


LIN AND Lace 


Fraise.—[See Fig. 2.] 





LIN AND Lace Faraiss, 









































Between each 


A bow of 
The cuff 


the jabot, which is fastened on the | nine inches and three-quarters long 
fraise in front, set a side-pleated ruffle 


| and two inches and a half wide. 








edged with lace in spirals 
on a Swiss muslin foun- 
dation six inches long 
and an inch and a quar- 
ter wide, and on this ar- 
range a similar strip of 
Swiss muslin in loops 
and ends. For the cuff 
cut a double binding of 
Swiss muslin two inches 
wide, and trim it with 
hem-stitched edging and 
side-pleated ruffles to 
match the collar. 


Wun 


Fig. 1.—Batiste axp Lace 

Cottar.—{[See Fig. 2.] z 

Collar.—Point Lace 

Embroidery.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 

To make this collar 
transfer the pattern, Fig. 
57, Supplement, to lin- 
en, and on this draw the 
outlines of the design, 
Fig. 2 (which gives a 
full-sized section of the 
collar), observing Fig. 1. 
Run on plain and me- 
dallion point lace braid, 
and for the connecting 





Fig. 2.—Curr ror Batiste 
anp Lace Coxzar, Fig. 1. 





Fig. 1. 


Lace axp Rispon Carp.—Froyt.—[For 
Back, see Page 129.] 


bars stretch the thread going for- 
ward and wind it going back. 
Work the lace stitches and 
wheels with fine thread, edge the 
collar with picot braid, and sepa- 
rate the finished embroidery 
from the foundation. 


Insertion and Lace Col- 
lar and Cuffs, Figs. 
1 and 2. 
For the collar cut 
of Swiss muslin one 
piece from 
Fig. 58, Sup- 
plement, set 
on Spanish 
lace insertion 
as indicated 
on the pat- 
tern, cut away 
Fig. 2.—GenTLE- the material 
MAN’S Sock. underneath, 
and edge the 
front and bottom of the collar 
with Spanish lace headed with 
a needle-work border half an 
inch wide. Trim the neck 
with two rows of box-pleated 
lace, one row turning upward 


Fig. 2.—Borper ror Dresses, Wrappines, rr 
Howpetn-Work anp Dotsie Satin Srirci 
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WOMEN’S TOYS. 


Wuew a chord in the harp is broken, 
Though the others their music retain, 
It hangs unstrung, and shall ne’er respond 

To the player’s touch again. 


Long since, in my early manhood, 
Full of promise, of hope and joy, 

My heart’s best string was broken 
When a woman crushed her toy. 


My life yet runs as calmly, 
But that one chord is dumb; 
And however rudely they strike it, 
No answering echoes come. 





(Begun in Hanrrenr’s Bazar No. 42, Vol. XL) 


COWARD CONSCIENCE! 


By F, W. ROBINSON, 


Avruor or “ Gaanpmorner’s Money,” “ Litriz Kate 
Kinsy,” “ Poor Humanity,” Ero, 


*O coward conscience, how dost thou afflict me!” 
—SHAKSPEARE. 
BOOK IiIt. 
MISERERE. 





CHAPTER VIIL 
“ GODSPEED.”” 


Tom Dacnett was hardly certain he was in 
complete possession of his faculties, that he might 
not be even dreaming at the moment, and the vic- 
tim of extraordinary delusions. There had come 
so rapid an onrush of events toward him since the 
day’s beginning, that it was easy to believe it was 
all part of a fevered sleep from which he should 
wake presently. 

The walk upon the Littlehampton sands, with 
the sky all gold and crimson above him, and peo- 
ple whom he had seen last at Birmingham con- 
fronting him and telling him strange truths which 
appertained to their lives and yet influenced his 
own; the figure of Marcus afterward, desolate and 
grief-struck, or a something like Marcus, but not 
so cold and angular; the white face of Ursula 
watching him up the stairs, and Violet shrinking 
from his love as from a blow, and praying for his 
silence; and now the empty rooms which had 
been the sick father’s province for many weary 
months, and where there was no sick father to 
receive him—seemed all torn fragments of a 
dream, telling of nothing save that his imagina- 
tion was disordered, and it would be a mercy to 
be back again in his old matter-of-fact world. 

Still he was scarcely walking in his sleep, and 
this was surely his father’s apartment. His pulse 
was at fever-heat, born of the heart-storms which 
had raged within him, and had swept away the 
miserable conventionalities about him. He had 
struggled from his prison and cast himself free 
from his chains; he Aad told Violet. Hilderbrandt 
that he loved her, and he was in search of Ursula, 
whom he had never loved, to whom he would 
make confession now, and ask for absolution on his 
bended knees, if she required it. A man in search 
of truth, that he had to find out for himself, just 
as the gun-maker’s wife had prophesied he would, 
little thinking how close the truth was to him, 
and what a lowering spectre it would prove. 

Yes, he was awake. It had all happened ; this 
was no illusion, only a new wave of mystery 
breaxing upon the shore, whereon he stood facing 
the storm, and feeling he was not so strong to 
cope with it as in the days gone by. 

The absence of his father had bewildered him 
for a while, but it took his thoughts somewhat 
from Violet and Ursula, and led him to strive vain- 
ly to account for Sir John Dagnell’s disappearance. 
He walked into the front-room again to make sure 
his senses had not failed him, and that his father 
was really absent; he even drew aside the thick 
curtains before the entrance door, and looked be- 
hind them, like a child suspecting a playmate of 
a trick to scare him. 

“Not here,” muttered Tom ; 
Coombe.” 

He went into the corridor, glanced right and 
left of him, and became aware of a shuffling fig- 
ure in the distance moving toward him in great 
haste, and with both hands extended, as if en- 
joining him to silence. 

It was Fisher the butler, advancing as rapidly 
as his feeble old legs would permit. 

“Where is my father?” asked our hero. “Do 
you know he has left his room? What is the 
meaning of it ail?” 

“Hush! hush! For the Lord’s sake, don’t 
make a noise, Master Tom !” 


“T will call Mrs. 


“My father— 
“ He’s all right; he would go. After Miss Ur- 
sula had gone, he called me in to help to wrap him 


up and * og care of him, just as I used to do,” 
said Fisher. 

“You old fool, where is he ?” exclaimed Tom, 
passionately. 

“He is talking to Miss Hilderbrandt.” 

“To whom ?” 

“To Miss Hilderbrandt. He would see her.” 

“ And Miss Ursula—Mrs. Coombe ?” 

“They know nothing of it, bless your soul !” 
said the old man, with a chuckle, 

“What does he want with Miss Hilderbrandt 
at this hour ?” 

“Ah! that’s more than I can tell,” said Fish- 
er; “ but he was very curious like to see her.” 

= Why didn’t you come to me before he took 


“He world not let me come, and he would 
have gone w ‘hout any help at all if I hadn’t been 
handy.” 

“T will follc ¥ him at once.” 

“No, don’t do that, please,” urged the old man. 
“He’s very comfortable, sitting in her room ; he’s 
well wrapped up about the throat, and talking 
cool and quiet. It’s a little whim of his; let him 





have it, Sir. He won’t have many more of ’em 
in this world.” 

Tom paused at his appeal. 

“What can he possibly have to say?” he said 
again. “Why does he risk his life by seeing 
her ?” 

“He risks nothing, Master Tom, if you don’t 
excite him by fetching him back,’ the butler re- 
marked. “He’s quiet as a lamb. It’s a little 
change, and doing him a sight of g 

“‘ How do you know ?” asked our hero, sharply. 

“When he leaned on my arm in the corridor 
he walked quite strong and firm, as he used to 
do before he was took.” 

“You were in the way, you say?” 

“ Yes—handy like,” Robin replied. 

“Tt strikes me, Fisher, you are forever on the 
prowl here,” said Tom, suspiciously. 

“T’m pleased to see every thing is safe about 
the house,” Mr. Fisher said, apologetically, “and 
I don’t rest much myself.” 

“ Neither can I rest, old man,” said Tom, push- 
ing him lightly aside. “I must see all is fair 
play here.” 

“Why, you don’t—” 

“T never trusted Sir John Dagnell,” said Tom, 
sternly; then he walked sharply along the corri- 
dor, followed at a little distance by the butler, 
still appealing to him in a low, excited tone for 
his father’s sake, his own. 

As he approached Violet Hilderbrandt’s room 
the door opened, and saved him from following 
his own course. He stopped, and, to his new 
amazement, Violet came forth, with the old man 
leaning on her arm for support. They were two 
grave faces of youth and age, health and sick- 
ness, advancing toward him slowly, regarding 
him calmly even, as if his presence there was no 
matter of surprise to them. 

“Your father has been enough to pay 
me a visit,” Violet said, in explanation. “He 
had heard I was going away to-morrow.” 

“Who told him ?” 

“ Ursula.” 

“A guest in my house so long,” said the fa- 
ther, “and I not able to see her—to wish her 
godspeed on her journey. It was so very hard 
upon me, Tom, that I could not bear it any longer.” 

Tom glanced from his father to Violet, and he 
fancied that both looked away, as if both were 
hiding a new mystery from him. 

“Take my arm, father,” said Tom. ‘“ We will 
not trouble Miss Hilderbrandt further to-night.” 

“Thank you,” he said to his son; “ perhaps 
you will be more support to me than this young 
lady. Not that I want support to-night, I’m get- 
ting strong again so fast.” 

“ There, Master Tom, what did I say?” exclaim- 
ed the butler, as Sir John Dagnell took his son’s 
arm. “ Doesn’t he walk strong and firm now ?” 

“No,” was Tom’s flat contradiction here. 

“Then he’s given way again somewhere,” said 
Fisher, stooping and looking at Sir John’s ex- 
tremities critically. “Not that I ever thought it 
would last. This is a mere flash like, o’ course.” 

“ You're a croaking idiot,” remarked Sir John, 
“and I shall last longer than you by a good six 
months at least. Send him away, Tom; strike 
him with this stick.” 

But Mr. Fisher did not wait to be struck, had 
Tom even had an idea of assaulting the old serv- 
ant, who elevated his hands and his shaggy white 
eyebrows, and then shuffled away toward the stair- 
case. Tom and his father proceeded toward the 
deserted sick-room, Violet still walking slowly by 
the old man’s side, the butler in the distance, 
standing now and watching them. 

At the door Sir John turned to her again. 

“T said, ‘God speed you on your journey,’ I 
think ?” he asked. 

“ Yes, Sir John,” was the reply, “you did.” 

“God speed you once more—and good speed,” 
he murmured. 

They passed into the room, and Violet entered 
with them. Was this reality or dream-land, aft- 
er all? It was so like dream-land, and to be 
reconciled only by its laws, whatever they were, 
that Tom thought it might fade at any moment, 
and fresh faces, of the living and the dead to- 
gether, might be looking on them presently. 

He led his father to the chair, wherein the old 
knight sank, and breathed hard—a man tired 
out with a long journey. His face was changed 
too; there was a new look upon it which was 
not always there, and the mouth was somewhat 
drawn. Violet leaned forward and looked anx- 
iously at him, as if there were a fear upon her 
for his life. 

“ He was unwise to visit me,” she said to Tom ; 
“T did not think of seeing him.” 

“I was obliged to come,” murmured the old 
man. “There was no one else whom I could 
trust.” 

“ Your son ?” suggested Violet. 

“He was not to be found, and I could not 
have trusted him either. He,” said Sir John, 
with his brow contracting as he spoke, “ would 
have asked a hundred questions, and worried me 
to death. He is always asking questions.” 

“Don’t ask him any now, Tom,” whispered 
Violet. “ Let him rest till the morning, will you ?” 

“ Yes,” answered Tom. 

“In the morning you will understand why he 
called on me,” said Violet. ‘“ At least I think it 
will not be difficult to guess. Good-by, Sir John; 
you have been a good friend to me, and I thank 
you, Sir, with all my heart.” 

She stooped and kissed him on his wrinkled 
forehead, then walked slowly and with head 
bowed down toward the door, where she stopped 
again and looked back—this time at the man who 
had told her that he loved her. 

“You will not leave your father,” 

“Not till Ursula comes.” 

“ Not till Ursula comes,” she repeated ; then she 
wrung her hands together and turned from him. 

Tom was once more at her side. 

“ You are goi away, ” he said; “ you will steal 
from me, after a 


she said. 





“ Your father wishes it.” 

“He has been set on by Ursula; they are plot- 
ting against you; they are driving you from the 
house.” 

“Ursula knows nothing of this.” 

“You promised me you would remain.” 

“ will remain,” she answered, “ because I have 

nowhere to go—no friends beyond this place. is 

“T have been thinking—planning. I—” 

She held up her hand, and he was silent at her 

sture. 

“T shall not mar your life ever again,” she said. 
“You will not think or plan for me any more.” 

“TI will live for no one else but you,” he cried. 

Again she shrank away from him, as she had 
done down stairs at an earlier hour of the night, 
and the face became more pallid on the instant. 

“T frighten you,” he said, with a low groan. 

“Don’t look grieved, Tom,” she said. “I am 
not angry with you, nor afraid. I—TI have never 
felt offended at your love for me. I shall never 
forget how good you have always been.” 

Yes, all this was surely a wild dream, and only 
to be reconciled by the inconsistencies that live 
in dreams. He was sure of it now! It was im- 
possible that this was Violet Hilderbrandt who 
came close to him, put two hands upon his shoul- 
ders, and looked at him sadly from her dark eyes’ 
depths. This was a dream-figure! 

“You will understand to-morrow why I kiss 
you, Tom, for the first and last time in my 
life !” she murmured. 

Her lips touched his lightly as she spoke, and 
then, with her white face crimsoned, she fled from 
him along the corridor. 

“Violet!” he cried, and at the same moment 
his father said, in a weaker, fainter voice, 

“Tom, don’t leave me!” 

The curtain dropped before the door and hid 
away Tom’s lady-love, and the son returned quick- 
ly to his father’s side. 





CHAPTER IX. 
ONE GOOD ACTION. 


Yes, there was a change in Sir John Dagnell. 
He had not acted judiciously in proceeding in 
search of Violet Hilderbrandt; the fatigue had 
been too much for him. The breath was short 
and quick still, and the eyes looked strangely at 
the charred coals, as if wondering why the fire 
had gone out in his absence. 

ou are ill,” said Tom, anxiously. 

“ No worse than usual ; a little tired, that is all.” 

“Shall I tell Mrs. Coombe—” 

“No, no; damn Mrs.Coombe! You stay with 
me here. I only want you.” 

“Ursula will not be very long, I suppose ?”’ 

“T don’t want her to-night. I don’t think she 
will come to-night. When you see her, you must 
not say,” he added, “I have been out of my room. 
She must not know that.” 

“Why not ?” 

“When I’m worse some day, I'll tell you why,” 
he said, ‘You promised the girl you would not 
ask me 7 questions,” 

“ Tru 

There ‘was a silence of several minutes after 
this, during which the old man sat studying his 

re-grate, and Tom, with folded arms and knit 
brows, endeavored to work out the problem for 
himself, his heart meanwhile beating very fast. 
This was not the time to be sitting idly there, he 
thought; the time for action of some kind had 
come, and it was cruelty to remain supine. And 
yet how powerless he was to act! He knew not 
what to do, or what was threatening him, and 
others. Violet was not going away, and still she 
had kissed him of her own free-will and in all 
sad affection, as though she were parting from 
him forever, and would leave a fair remembrance 
behind her. He would know all to-morrow, 
Violet had said; he would know all some day, 
his father had prophesied. Who was right in 
this sti reckoning ? 

“Tt is time you went to your room,” said Tom, 
suddenly breaking away from his own thoughts ; 
“it is too late to be sitting there.” 

Sir John did not look up at this suggestion, 
but he answered, in a slow, mechanical fashion, 

“T shall sit up to-night.” 

“ But—” 

“Ursula lets me remain all the night some- 
times,” he went on, “and when it would tire me 
too much to move.’ 

“You are very tired, then ?” asked Tom. 

“ey, Ve 

x Why did you not send for Miss Hilderbrandt, 
. it were necessary you should see her ?” asked 

om. 

“There you go again—more questions!” mut- 
tered the father. 

“T forgot. Forgive me,” said Tom, hastily. 

Sir John’s head was raised from its sunken 
position on his chest at this. 

“To think I should have any thing to forgive !” 
he said. “That is remarkable. Well—I for- 
give you.” 

He held his wasted hands, as if for warmth, 
toward the grate again, and Tom said: 

“You are cold. Some one must light this fire 
‘if you really intend to remain.” 

“No, no,” said Sir John, hastily. “I don’t 
want any body to come in again to-night. I 
*won’t have any one. J’m not cold—not very 
cold, that is.” 

“Mrs. Coombe said that Ursula was coming 
back almost immediately.” . 

“T did not know that.” 

“She said you told her so,” Tom added. 

“T wanted to get rid of her—to get away to 
Hilderbrandt’s daughter—an old friend’s daugh- 
ter. I always liked Paul,” he muttered; “a fel- 
low of no principle, but with one of the best 
hearts in the world. Odd, isn’t it 2” 

“Very odd,” was Tom’s reply. 

“ And so awfully clever that he frightened me 
at last,” said Sir John; “‘for he— There you go 
again,” he added, fretfully. “Trying to worm 





every thing out of me. 
rest, or try to rest?” 

“T am silent, father.” 

“Put something round my shoulders, and give 
me some brandy and water, and don’t sit there 
like a stone statue. If you had been half a son,” 
he said, “ you would have tried to light the fire 
for me. You would have been doing it for your- 
self at Honfleur if I had not been badgered into 
sending for you home.” 

This was an unkind cut from Sir John, but his 
son was not affected by it. He listened and car- 
ried out all instructions also, but his thoughts 
were of the girl ‘who had quitted him, and to 
whom his strong love had leaped forth that night 
in spite of all restraint. He wrapped a shawl 
round his father’s shoulders; he mixed some 
weak brandy and water for him; he managed, 
with a little difficulty, to relight the fire, and 
when all his labors were accomplished, Sir "John 
Dagnell fancied he was well enough to go to bed 
now. 

It was the mere expression of an idea, howev- 
er; he dozed off to sleep the instant afterward, 
and his son thought it was not safe to wake him. 
The knight was tired with his journey, and rest 
any where would do him good. What a time 
Ursula was absent, and why did she keep away, 
and where was she? And when she came back, 
would it be wise, and at that late hour, to tell her 
the whole truth which he had been burning to re- 
veal only a little while ago? Would not truth 
keep till the early morning now? 

Poor cousin! She already guessed much of 
it. She had told Violet Hilderbrandt to quit 
Broadlands, for she was jealous of her. There 
was not much to reveal; it was only the shock 
of a confession from his own lips of his unwor- 
thiness that was to strike her down. How was 
it he had acted so badly, and in so weak a fash- 
ion? He had always plumed himself on the up- 
rightness of his character, his keen sense of hon- 
or, his strict truthfulness—and he had deceived 
Ursula Dagnell completely by his semblance of 
affection. The woman who had done so much 
for him—for them all—was alone to suffer, was 
to be treated worse than any one else—to be set 
aside, if possible, from any further thought of 
his! Heaven help him; what an ingrate he was! 
Ursula was in her room sobbing out her life and 
love together. That was the story. She knew 
all now, and could not face him yet. Presently 
he should see her, with the bright glasses before 
her dry gray eyes, and her heart forever shut 
against him, as it deserved to be, and as he—God 
forgive him !—wished it. It was his just punish- 
ment to be hated by Ursula; for no one but him- 
self could guess what an immeasurable love he 
had for Violet Hilderbrandt, and how it had all 
flamed out at last, with the lava and hot ashes 
round about his path, and the dead hopes of oth- 
ers burned up by the way. 

Suddenly his father woke again, and with 
senses more acute than those of his thoughtful 
son. 

“Tom, there is some one in the corridor,” he 
said; “some one who is crying.” 

“Ursula!” exclaimed Tom. He went hastily 
to the door and opened it, to discover Cabbage on 
the mat outside, sniffing and whining, and evi- 
dently in much perturbation of spirit. 

“Tt’s Cab,” he said to his father; “he has 
crept up stairs to-night.” 

“He never comes here,” 


Why can’t you. let me 


muttered Sir John. 


“Don’t let the beast into the room. He might 
jump at my throat in a minute.” 
“Poor old Cab, you must go back,” said Tom. 


“You are as wakeful as the rest of us to-night, 
it seems.” 

Cab, conscious that he was entrenching on for- 
bidden ground, and yet anxious to attract the 
notice of his young master, writhed upon his 
stomach toward Tom, licked the hand that patted 
him, and whined piteously and like a child. 

Tom started back and said, 

“The dog is wet ;,he has been in the sea,” 

“T wish he had been drowned there,” growled 
Sir John. 

Tom shut out Cabbage in the corridor after an 
injunction to go down stairs, which Cab immedi- 
ately obeyed, leaving a long trail of water behind 
him. Tom stood with his hand upon the curtain 
reflecting upon this, and half disposed to follow 
Cabbage, a remembrance of the night of the rob- 
bery at Mr. Oliver’s coming to him sharply, though 
it was difficult to associate the dog’s wet condi- 
tion with any idea of burglary or violence, until 
our hero had returned to the fireside, and discov- 
ered blood upon his hand. 

“Something has happened to Cab. The dog is 
hurt,” he exclaimed. ‘One moment, Sir John.” 

He had left the room and was down stairs in 
the hall before Sir John could urge a protest 
against his departure. In a few minutes he had 
returned. Sir John was wide-awake and in- 
quisitive. 

“ Well,” he said, earnestly, “what have you dis- 
covered ?” 

“Old Fisher asleep on the hall stairs.” 

“Drunk, I dare say,” was Sir John’s comment. 

“No, he is sober enough. I woke him and told 
him to be off to bed. He had heard no noise, he 
said; the house is securely fastened, and nothing 
has happened since I have been here.” 

“What did you think had happened ?” 

“The dog is wet; has been in the sea or the 
Arun, and has got hurt. How did Cab enter the 
house again?” said Tom. 

“There! that’s just like you,” remarked the 
querulous father ; “ more questions. Asif I knew 
any thing of the dog, as if I could tell, as if I 
cared.” 

“T did not expect you to tell me,” said Tom, 
“Try to rest, father; it is late.” 

“Ts that rain against the window ?” inquired 
Sir John. 

“Yes, it is raining fast,” 
is quite a storm: without.” 

“A miserable night,” remarked Sir John; 


replied Tom; “ there 
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“and the sea bellows most infernally. I don’t 
think I shall sleep to-night, tired as I am.” 

He drew the shawl closely round his neck and 
shoulders tith his wasted hands. It was a dull 
red India shawl, and the face looked very ghast- 
ly by contrast with its color. Tom was not sure 
his father was so well, but the voice was sharp- 
er and clearer than its wont, and the mind worked 
on still and kept him wakeful. “Strange he does 
not ask for Ursula,” thought Tom, “that he does 
not seem to miss her.” 

“Tom,” he said suddenly again, and when our 
hero had hoped he was dozing, “are you there ?” 

“ Yes,” was the reply. 

“Tf I should not think of it again—if I should 
not have a chance of alluding to it—I want you 
to remember something,” said Sir John. 

“Go on; I am listening.” 

“T have done one good action in my life—a 
good, sound, unselfish action.” 

“Many of them, I hope, father. 
been a long life.” 

“Yes; but I haven’t done any good in it. I 
see that pretty plainly to-night, if I never did be- 
fore. How do you account for it ?” he inquired. 

“T can not account for it.” 

“T did one good action in visiting Miss— 
Miss—” He hesitated for the name, and Tom 
supplied it. 

“ Hilderbrandt,” he said. 

“Yes, Hilderbrandt. Why did I forget that 
name now? My memory is going, Tom, by God! 
To forget that man’s name is a bad sign for me,” 
he said. “I’m not so well—I’m sure I’m not so 
well.” 

“ Pure fancy, Sir.” 

“But Pll not excite myself to-night about it. 
Don’t make any further uproar, Tom, will you? 
I'll try to sleep.” 

Sir John Dagnell tried hard, and succeeded at 
last. He was sleeping peacefully when the door 
opened and Ursula entered. With her soft dark 
dress and noiseless slippers, she seemed to glide 
into the room—a ghost-like figure in the dim light 
that was there. And it was the face of a ghost 
too—cadaverous and bloodless. The sleeping 
man in the chair bore a healthy hue by contrast 
with her. 

Tom’s heart gave way a little. No, there was 
nothing to tell Ursula Dagnell which she did not 
know already. He was sure of it. 


Yours has 





CHAPTER X. 
THE ENGAGED COUPLE. 


One very noticeable fact in Ursula Dagnell’s 
appearance was the absence of her glasses, al- 
though Tom was not aware of it for some min- 
utes after her entrance. This had rendered her 
short-sighted, and she came up very closely to 
Tom, and peered into his face to make sure it 
was he. 

Her color did not vary at the sight of him, and 
her voice was pitched in a low monotone—hard- 
ly her voice, Tom thought, and one not swayed 
by any passion now. It was like a woman’s speak- 
ing at a distance. 

Ursula turned from Tom to her uncle. 

“ Asleep ?” she inquired. 

“Yes,” answered Tom; “I could not get him 
to his bed to-night.” 

“Tt matters not,” she said. 
can rest somewhere.” 

There was a third chair by the fireside, and 
she took it, leaned her head against the cold 
marble mantel-piece, and gazed with a fixed in- 
tentness at the fire. 

“What a stormy night it is!” she said. 

“Yes. Have you been asleep ?” 

“No,” was the slow answer; “at least I don’t 
think I have. Has Sir John complained of my 
absence ?” 

“ No.” 

“Has he been sitting there ever since ?” she 
inquired. 

Tom did not answer readily. 

“He has been a little restless,” Tom replied 
at last, “and he has walked about the room with 
me.” 

Singular that he should respond in this eva- 
sive way to Ursula, that even in this little mat- 
ter he must be false to her. It was his father’s 
wish, and for the present he must respect it. 
He could scarcely mention the name of Violet 
Hilderbrandt to-night, he thought. And yet he 
had been waiting long for it—and Ursula knew 
all. If he could but break the ice, and tell her 
his version of the story; if he could only say 
something that would make him look less the 
traitor he had been, and teach this cousin some 
gentle lesson of mercy, forbearance, or reconcil- 
iation with him! 

Was it hopeless ? 
night ? 

Ursula closed her eyes and said: “‘ You need 
not remain any longer, Tom. You are tired, I 
am sure.” 

“What does that matter 2” he murmured. 
shall make a better nurse than you to-night.” 

“T think not,” she replied, wearily ; “so please 
go—now.” 

Tom rose at her appeal, and she did not open 
her eyes to see the last of him. He held his 
hand toward her, but she did not perceive it. 
He did not stoop and kiss her, as he had done 
last night, by the right of his engagement. The 
time was past for him and her; it was all over 
between these two, who had talked of their ever- 
lasting love only a little while ago. 

“ Good-night, Ursula.” 

“ Good-night.” 

As he walked away some softly whispered 
words, which she had not intended to reach him, 
came to his quick ears. They were, “ God bless 
you /” and they thrilled him at that time. 

He went back to Ursula. He stood before her, 
and called her by her name, but she would not 
look up at him again. 


“Tt is as well he 


Was it policy to speak to- 


“Ty 





“TI came here some hours ago in search of 
you, Ursula,” he murmured in her ears; “I have 


so much to tell you—to explain. I wanted 
you—” 

“To know all,” she added. ‘ Well, I know it. 
Let me be.” 


“ Until to-morrow, then.” 

“ Ah, yes—to-morrow, please.” 

“Early to-morrow, if you will come to me in 
the garden, where there will be no one to inter- 
rupt us.” 

“Where you and I talked once of being man 
and wife; I will meet you there,” she said, in 
the same set tones, which wavered not, and yet 
which had no ring of satire in them. She was 
speaking of a past without reproach or passion. 

Tom did not understand her, or feared that he 
understood her far too well. He said no more, 
but went away. She was a woman very weary; 
she had been sorely tried; she was “dazed,” and 
it would have been ungenerous to confess his 
love for Violet that night. She knew it,and had 
reproached Violet with it all; but he had not 
spoken of it himself; he had not the heart. 

He went softly along the corridor to his room, 
thinking already of the morrow—already prepar- 
ing for it. As he passed Marcus’s door he re- 
membered his brother, whom he had consoled at 
an earlier hour, and the collapse of whose en- 
gagement had so quickly brought about that of 
his own. They were twin brothers in a love which 
had shrivelled up in a night. The wax candles 
were burning in the room still; under the door a 


thin line of light streamed forth across the floor . 


of the corridor. 
cough within. 

“ Good-night, Marcus,” he said, tapping on the 
panels; “ you are up too late to-night.” 

Before he could withdraw, the door was open- 
ed, and his brother, as he had seen him last, pale 
and cravatless, stood in the aperture. 

“Oh, is that you, Tom? Im glad you are up. 
Come in.” 

“ Not now, thank you.” 

“But I have something to tell you. 
here.” 

And Marcus led his brother toward the win- 
dow, which was still open, and through which the 
rain was drifting very fast into the room. 

{ro BE CONTINUED.) 


As he passed he heard Marcus 


Look 








DRIFTING APART. 


OR one friendship that is destroyed by a sud- 
den blow, thousands die and pass away by 

that slow sad process known as drifting apart. 
The fracture caused by a short sharp quarrel, 
harsh-edged as it may be, can often be repaired 
by good-will and mutual desire, so that the friend- 
ship shall be re-cemented and made as good as 
new—in all save the scar; and that never goes, 
But the gradual widening of what was at first an 
almost microscopic rift cah neither be prevented 
nor mended. You might as well try to fill up the 
crater of Mount Vesuvius with pebbles from Torre 
del Greco as to bridge over the constantly increas- 
ing distance between two hearts that have begun 
to drift apart. No method known to ordinary 
man is of the smallest avail. You do your best to 
seem the same as before; you use the same words 
of endearment which habit has made familiar, and 
perform the same little offices which affection 
once made pleasant privileges; but the spirit 
which gave them life and meaning has gone 
from them, and you are simply galvanizing the 
dead. At first you are only conscious of a cer- 
tain weariness where you formerly had happi- 
ness; but as time goes on and knowledge be- 
comes clearer, this weariness changes into active 
disinclination, then into repugnance, and finally to 
loathing. If you are bound by such personal con- 
ditions as you can not break, and therefore are 
forced to conceal what you feel, your loathing for 
your circumstances takes on in addition contempt 
for yourself in that you are—albeit obliged to be 
—hypocritical and insincere. For when you have 


F confessed to yourself that your terms of endear- 


ment are false, your little offices of what was 
once a loving friendship only a corvée that you 
are bound to perform, then you stand face to face 
with pretense and hypocrisy which leave you nei- 
ther pride nor self-respect. 

The chief causes of drifting apart are misun- 
derstanding, jealousy, difference of taste in the 
different directions of mental growth, and the 
creation by one or both of larger interests which 
absorb much of the time and thought once given 
to each other. Of these, misunderstanding is the 
most potent and the most hopeless. It is like a 
fungus that spreads, you do not know how, nor 
can you prevent. Every thing ministers to its 
increase, and the wider its surface, the deeper its 
roots. “A something light as air” is sufficient 
for confirmation of the worst suspicions, An un- 
intentional omission is irrefragable proof of in- 
tentional impertinence; a look is an insult as 
positive as a word would have been; a hasty 
word as little to be forgiven as a malicious deed. 
Clear out one choked and mildewed chamber of 
the temple of friendship, and the others fill apace 
with this subtle, baleful growth; attack the poi- 
son here, and it creeps through your veins there; 
burnish the tarnished tablet over by the date, and 
it rusts and blackens here by the name. When 
once this misunderstanding begins, it increases ; 
and the only way to deal with it is by the deter- 
mination not to be overcome by shadows, and an 
honest endeavor on both sides to explain all that 
is now doubtful, and understand fairly all that is 
now obscure. When people are drifting apart, 
and prefer to remain silent by pride, or it may be 
timidity, they must take the consequences, which 
will be the loss of friendship. Nothing but the 
most faithful honesty, the most sincere desire to 
keep together, can save them—if even this will. 

And what misunderstanding is in one way, 
jealousy is in another—if, indeed, this may not 
rather be taken as a form of the other, but a 
form which has a tangible root, and can give a 





reason for its being, while misunderstanding is 
in its very essence shadowy and vague. But keep 
friendship those who can when jealousy has once 
entered in! Every trivial attention to that ab- 
horred other is made into an offense; and to in- 
crease happiness by adding to one’s affections 
seems to the jealous friend a crime for which no 
Court of Love would grant forgiveness. “ All or 
nothing” is the motto of the aggrieved one; and 
to enlarge the circle means to drift apart. 

Another by no means infrequent cause of drift- 
ing apart is through the growth of different tastes. 
Once we were in full accord. We were both young, 
when pleasure and the sunshine, movement and 
merriment, made up our happiness, and we asked 
nothing more of man or nature but the leave to 
live and laugh. As we grew older we took dif- 
ferent paths. One of us went into serious life, 
the other into frivolous; one panted for balls, 
the other for lectures; one liked theatres, the 
other classical concerts; one gamed, the other 
studied. What kind of harmony can be got out 
of two such strong divergencies? Naturally, 
where the habits are so entirely different, the af- 
fections can not remain so strong as before; and 
the serious student thinks the pleasure-lover shal- 
low, the gay pleasure-lover makes a wry face and 
calls the student solemn. So they drift gradually 
and surely apart, till from bosom-friends never 
separate they become strangers scarcely on speak- 
ing terms, and often not even that. 

Difference of fortune will rive apart the stoutest 
loves ; and the clay-born genius, whose “ brother” 
was a clay-born—not genius—finds, when he has 
got his wings and made his soul beautiful and his 
mind rich, that he can not love that dear Tom 
Hodge as he did. Tom is a right good fellow 
now, as he always was; but he is such a clod! 
Where the ugly duck has become a splendid shin- 
ing swan soaring up into the sky, Tom’s broad 
yellow beak still goes into the mud, and quacks 
with fat satisfaction at what it finds; but the 
swan nests in rare gardens, sails on lily-haunted 
ponds, is tended by white-handed ladies, and has 
as its life a whole world of beauty, of science, of 
art, of romance, whereof its former friend can 
comprehend absolutely nothing. How, then, can 
it consort with that clumsy old drake dabbling 
contentedly in the mud of the duck pond by the 
cattle shed? The man of lowly birth become, by 
education and friction with the great world, a man 
of cultivated taste and refined habit, is compelled 
to give up the rough friendships of the early vil- 
lage days. They no longer fit, for the two have 
drifted apart, and there is no making the gaping 
edges meet. 

So must it ever be. We build for eternity, and 
the frost cracks, the rain rots, the wind blows 
down, our fragile castle that looked as if it would 
stand till the crack of doom. We love, and 
changes come into our lives, our souls, which 
carry us on to other currents where we drift 
away from what was once part of our very selves, 
and learn to live without that which once made 
all life sweet. Partly by folly, and sometimes by 
the foree of circumstances which nothing can ar- 
rest, these great changes come about. But wheth- 
er by our own doing or not, we have one duty that 
is paramount, namely, to be true to ourselves, and 
brave enough to acknowledge things as they are 
—to cling while we can, and when we can no 
longer, to confess the riving, and cease to pre- 
tend the friendship which without truth is with- 
out value, and an insult not an honor, anguish 
not delight. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE plague, known in past ages as the “‘ Black 
T Dea‘ he” has made its appearence in some 
parts of Russia, proving very destructive, and 
causing the greatest alarm. According to ac- 
counts published in the Russian papers, the dis- 
ease appeared in a Cossack village soon after 
the return of two Cossack regiments from Asia 
Minor, and was probably brought over with their 
old clothes. At first it was regarded only as a 
variety of typhus fever, and no strict quarantine 
was established until the germs of the disease 
had been spread through Astrakhan, and reach- 
ed Tzaritzin, an important trading town on the 
Vol Thence the plague went on its course 
until it reached Nijnii Novgorod, which is not far 
distant from Moscow. A strict quarantine has 
been enforced in all infected towns and villages. 
Tzaritzin is surrounded by military pickets, and 
a commission appointed to prevent the spread 
of contagion by road or railway. Reports con- 
cerning the mortality caused by this plague vary, 
An international sanitary commission met at 
Vienna to take precautions against the spread 
of the disease. Russia, impoverished and ex- 
hausted by the Turkish war, with famine in many 
sections, and uncleanliness and intemperance 
prevailing among the ignorant peasants, is in no 
condition to resist the inroads of this scourge. 
Several times has this dreadful pestilence de- 
— whole sections of country in Europe. 

n the fourteenth century its victims in China 
and other parts of the East were estimated by 
millions. In 1665 the scourge ravaged London, 
and Marseilles in 1720 and Moscow in 1771 suf- 
fered fearfully. In 1828 and 1829 something like 
two thousand villages in Roumania were infect- 
ed, and many thousands of Russian soldiers who 
had escaped the perils of war fell victims to this 
dreaded destroyer. 








Foreign journals contain many items indica- 
tive of the increased facilities given women in 
ge artistic studies. A school of desi 
‘or women is to be established at Florence 
connection with the Academy of Arts. The 
English Society of Arts has consented to make 
women eligible as students of the School of 
Wood-Carving, and the Royal Academy has ad- 
mitted to its schools eight of the students of 
the Female School of A 





At Leipsic, Germany, a memorial service has 
been held in honor of the late Bayard Taylor, 
under the auspices of the Cosmopolitan Sind 
The American consul presided over the meeting. 
The exercises consisted mainly in appropria 
singing by the ‘‘ Typographia,”’ a musical soci- 


ety composed of typographers, and a memorial 





address in German, by Mr. Ernst Haynel, secre- 
tary of the club. An appreciative sonnet by the 
celebrated German poet Miiller von der Werra 
was read, and a consolatory address sent to Mrs. 
Taylor at Berlin. 





In the Bulletin of the Public Health, which is 
issued weekly by the Surgeon-General of the 
United States Marine Hospital Service, it was 
recently stated that during 1878 there were 83,694 
deaths in London. Of these, whooping-cough 
caused 4446 deaths; diarrhcea, 3651; scarlet fever, 
1792; measles, 1510; fevers, 1361; small-pox, 
1416; and diphtheria, 558, 





Sergeant Jewell, of the signal station, made 
the ascent of Mount Washington last week with 
four other gentlemen. They were overtaken by 
a hurricane at “‘ Jacob’s Ladder,” and reached 
the summit with difficulty, after a trip of five 
hours from the foot of the mountain. 


The device selected from many others for less- 
— the noise of the trains on the Metropoli- 
tan Elevated Railway is the invention of a Mrs. 
Walton, of this city. The plan consists in box- 
ing the rails in a mixture of sand, tar, and cotton. 
By this means the ringing of the wheels on the 
rails is considerably deadened. 





At the recent ‘Carnival of Authors” in Bos- 
ton, a special attraction was the presentation of 
tableaux from the writings of various authors. 
From Whittier there was the tableau of “Snow- 
bound Cottage ;’’ five tableaux were from Long- 
fellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline ;” three scenes were given 
from the Mme of Montrose;”’ and others 
Phy pg as “*Maud coming into the Garden,” 
“The Beggar-Maid before King Cophetua,” 
‘* Lady Clare and Lord Ronald,’’ and the “‘ Two 
Sisters,’’ these all being presented in the Tenny- 
son booth. The largest audience gathered at 
the Dickens booth, where there were tableaux 
from David Copperfield. 


“La Pitié Supréme’”’ is the name of a long 
poem recently published by M. Victor Hugo. 





A new scheme has been announced by the Cin- 
cinnati Musical Festival Association, which will 
undoubtedly—in the course of a few years, if not 
immediately—exert an important influence upon 
the art of musical composition in this country. 
It offers a prize of $1000 for the best work for 
chorus and orchestra composed by a native of 
the United States. A committee of five, under 
the guidance of Theodore Thomas, will award 
the prize, and the successful work will be pub- 
lished by the Association, and performed at the 
Cincinnati Musical Festival in 1880. 





We clip the following appreciative para h 
from the New York Tribune: ee 


“Turning over the leaves of the bound volumes of 
Harper's ine, Weekly, and Bazar for the past 
year, one is struck not only by the immense quantity 
and variety of valuable literature published here in se- 
rial form, but by the remarkable success of our best 

riodicals in preserving their freshness through a 
jong course of years. The tendency of magazines, 
etc., is to fall into ruts, and grow sluggish as they 
grow old. But the Harpers have well sustained the 
vitality of the popular publications which bear their 
name, preserving their characteristic merits unim- 
paired, — aes bright or useful or enter- 
taining every little while, and satisfying the continual 
craving of the American public for some new thing.” 


And this reminds us of a remark made a short 
time ago by a lady of culture: ‘“‘ Harper’s Mag- 
azine is a treasure. We could not get along 
without the whole set in our family. It is bet- 
ter than an encyclopedia for the young folks. 
No matter upon what subject information is 
wanted, they turn to the index, and are almost 
sure to find something about it in some of the 
volumes.”’ 





The Geographical Society of Paris is about to 
form an emigration society, for the purpose of 
giving information about different countries to 
those desiring to emigrate. 





At the Winter Palace, in St. Petersburg, there 
recently occurred the marriage of the Grand 
Duchess Anastasia, niece of the Emperor Alex- 
ander, to the hereditary Grand Duke of Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin, Frederick Francis Paul Nicho- 
las Ernest Henry, oldest son and heir-apparent 
of Frederick Francis II., reigning Grand Duke of 
Mecklenburg - Schwerin. 1¢ grandmother of 
the bridegroom, who is still living at the age 
of seventy-six, is the only sister of the Emperor 
William of Germany. 4 


Distressing accounts continue to reach us of 
the suffering existing among the laboring classes 
of Great Britain. In Manchester, Birmingham, 
and in numerous other rich, populous, industrial 
centres, thousands of able-bodied men are utter- 
ly without work, and their families destitute of 

ood and all the necessaries of life. The depres- 

sion in trade increases, and with this the distress 
of the people, notwithstanding extended meas- 
— charity which have been organized for 
relief. 





According to details given in an exchange, 
the ten ladies who have performed the duties 
of county school superintendents in Illinois have 
managed the financial part of the business partic- 
ularly well. When they first came into office the 
finances in many of the county schools were in 
a state of confusion. These have been reduced 
to order, and school affairs put upon a most 
prosperous basis. Their work in this depart- 
ment is pronounced an entire success. 





Mount Washington and Pike’s Peak signal 
stations are both inaccessible during several 
months in the year. Some time ago Captain 
Howgate made an appeal for reading matter for 
the use of observers at these stations. In reply 
to a recent inquiry whether more books were 
needed at these places, Captain Howgate states 
that those two stations are fully su plied for the 
present season; and he adds: “*From the sur- 
plus I have been supplying our isolated stations 
on the sea-coast of New Jersey, Virginia, and 
North Carolina, and farther contributions for 
these ag > will be thankfully received and 
promptly distributed. Books, ines, pam- 
phlets, and papers in quantities varying from a 
single article to several hundred have been re- 
ceived from all parts of the United States east 
of the Mississippi.”’ 
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_able feathers. The material is cut away between the design figures. 











Point Lace Fan embroidered with Beads. 

Tux frame of this fan is of carved mother-of-pearl in changeable colors. The cover is of real point lace, 
with the design figures embroidered with red, green, and pale blue beads. The top is finished with a 
border of changeable feathers. A white silk cord and tassel completes the fan. 


Satin Neck-Tie. 
Tus neck-tie requires a piece of satin four inches wide and a yard long, which is hemmed narrow on the 
edges. The ends are trimmed with embroidery four inches and a half deep. This is worked on nansook 
with white cotton in button-hole, tent, and lace stitch, and is finished on the outer edge with narrow change- 


Cravat Bow. 
Tuts cravat bow is made of white satin ribbon four inches and a half wide, which is arranged in two 
loops turning downward, and finished with pointed ends. These are edged with pleated black lace headed 
with a border of olive-colored ostrich feathers, which are ornamented with bronze spangles. 


Evening Coiffures, Figs. 1-8. 

Fig. 1 consists of a cluster of moss-rose buds, pink hyacinths, silver 
and green fern leaves, and red bell-flowers, with calyxes formed of 
white satin beads, set on a bow of pink satin ribbon. 

Fig. 2 is made of pink and blue flowers, bunches of mignonette, and 
silver hop buds and leaves, fastened with a bow of blue satin ribbon. 

Fig. 3 is arranged on a stiff lace foundation of leaves of white satin 
and velvet and black lace an inch and three-quarters wide, and is 
trimmed with gold cord and tassels of white chenille. The ends of the 
tassels are finished with gold beads. 

Fig. 4 is composed of a cluster of pink, red, and garnet fuchsias 
and metal leaves and grasses, and is finished with bunches of brown 
elastic stems tied with blue reps ribbon. 

Fig. 5 consists of a cluster of bronze grasses and dark brown velvet 
leaves in two shades, several of which are covered with gold-dust, 
which is continued in a trailing branch finished with dark red rose- 
buds in two shades and brown velvet leaves. This coiffure is 
trimmed, besides, with tassels of gold bullion. 

Fig. 6 is formed of silver lilies-of-the-valley, pink rose-buds and 
brown leaves, and a bow of pink satin ribbon. A branch of leaves 
connects the coiffure with a spray of rose-buds and leaves tied with 
pink ribbon. 

Fig. 7 is composed of a wreath of pink auriculas and fern leaves, 
and of pink bell-flowers turned downward, fastened at the back with 
loops and ends of pink satin ribbon. 

Fig. 8 consists of a coronet of auriculas of brown velvet, leaves 
of velvet and satin covered with gold-dust, leaves of fine gold wire and gilt elastic stems 
laid in loops, and finished with a bronze beetle. 
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Fig. 5,—CorrrurE oF 
LEAVES AND GRASSES. 


Knitted Edging.—(See illustration on page 128.] 

For this edging work a foundation of 95 stitches, and on these knit in rounds, going 
back and forth, as follows: Ist round.—Sl. (slip 1 stitch), 1 k. (knit plain), k. 2 together 
(knit 2 st. together), twice t. t. o. (throw the thread over), k. 2 together, 1 k., k. 2 together, 
twice t. t.o., k. 2 together (every round denoted by an odd number is begun in this man- 
ner; no further mention will be made of this in the course of the work), 3 k., three times 
alternately t. t. o., k. 2 together; then 4 k., k. 2 together, t. t. o., purl 1 crossed (to do 
this lay the thread in front of the needle as in purling, insert the needle into the st. 
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Fig. 1.—Gros Grats AND Pompapour Ciorn Dress.—Back Fig. 2.—Scorcu Pram Watrkine Scit.—Front, 
See Fig. 4.—[For description see Supplement} See Fig. 3.—[{For description see Supplement.) 
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Fig. 1.—Gros Grats anp Péxrn Hovse Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Famte anp Suiavze E 
For descriptionSupplen 


2 tog 
t.0,, p 
lternate 
Wice t. 


from the wrong side, from left to right, and purl the st.), p. 2 together (purl 2 stitches together 
five times alternately twice t. t. 0., twice p. 2 together; then t. t. o., k. 2 together, 5 k., t. t. 0.,p. 
2 together, t. t. 0., p. 3 together, t. t. 0., p. 2 together, t. t. 0.,5 p., p. 2 together, twice t. t. 0., p- 4 
together, twice t. t. 0., p. 2 together, 5 p., 14 k., and on the last st. work 1k.,1 p. 2d round: 


—In connection with the first st. for one point cast on anew 2 st. (to do this knit 1 st. on the P., twi 
first st., work the second st. on the former, take the second st. on the needle of the left hand, Wice t. { 
slip the st., letting the thread lie in front of the needle, then lay the thread on the wrongside &- 2 tog 


Iternate 
ice t. | 
» five t 
vice t. | 
» twice 


so that it separates the first and second st., work off the next st., draw the preceding st ovet 
the latter, work off the following st., and draw the preceding st. over it, which completes the 
point); then knit all the st. plain, working on the single t. t. 0. always 1 k. and on the couble 
t. t. 0, 1k., 1p. All rounds denoted by even numbers are worked in this manner, ard will 
therefore not be referred to further. 3d round.—2 k., four times alternately t. t. o.,k. 2 
together, then 5 k., eleven times alternately t. t. 0., p. 2 together, then t. t. 0.,.5 k., k. 2 togithet, ™, and 
t. t. 0., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., p. 3 together, twice alternately t. t. 0., p. 2 together; then 5 Py Pgether 
t. t. o., p. 3 together, t. t. 0., 5 p., p. 2 together, twice t. t. 0., p. 2 together, 12 k., k. 2 together ernate 
5th round.—8 k., four times alternately t. t. o., k. 2 together, then 5 k., t. t. 0., p. 8 togethey®., twice 
p. 2 together, four times alternately twice t. t. 0., twice p. 2 together, then t. t. 0., 5 k., k. 2ound.— 
together, t. t. o., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., p. 3 together, twice alternately t. t. 0., p. 2 together: ™ t. 0., k 
then 5 p., t. t. 0., p. 2 together, 4 p., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., k. 2 togethen gm t. 0., k 
10 k.,k. 2 together. ‘7th round.—2 k., five times alternately t. t. 0., k. 2 together; then 5 kg@gether, 
nine times alternately t. t. o., p. 2 together; then t. .. 0., 5 k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., p. 2 together the la 
t. t.0.,3 p., twice alternately t. t. 0., p. 2 together; then 9 p., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., p. 8 together hen 4 k. 
t. t. o., k, 2 together, 8 k., k. 2 together. 9th round.—3 k., five times alternately t. t. 0., k. 4% 
together, then 5 k., t. t. 0., p. 3 together, p. 2 together, three times alternately twice t. t. oq@ice t. t 
twice p. 2 together, then t. t. o., 5 k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., 5 p., twitgyet 0. p 
alternately t. t. o., p. 2 together; then 7 p., p. 2 together, t. t. o., p. 3 together, t. t. 0., k. 
together, 6 k., k. 2 together. 11th round.—2 k., six times alternately t. t. o., k. 2 togethe 
then 5 k., seven times alternately t. t. 0., p. 2 together, then t. t. 0., 5 k., k, 2 together, t. t. 0 
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Fig. 3.—Satin anp Smix Tutte Eventne Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 
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/ 2 together, t. t.0., 7 p., twice alternately t. t. 0., p. 2 together; then 5 p., p. 2 together, 
t.0., p. 3 together, t. t. 0., p. 2 together, 4 k., k. 2 together. 13th round.—8 k., six times 
lternately t. t. 0., k. 2 together, then 5 k., t. t. 0., p. 3 together, p. 2 together, twice alternately 
Wice f. t. 0., twice p. 2 together; then t. t. 0.,5 k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., 
P., twice alternately t. t.0., p. 2 together; then 3 p., p. 2 together, twice t. t. 0., p. 3 together, 
ice t. t. 0., k. 2 together, 2 k., k. 2 together. 15th round.—2 k., six times alternately t. t. 0., 
t. 2 together ; then 7 k., five times alternately t. t. 0., p. 2 together; then t. t. 0, 8 k., twice 
ternately t. t. o., p. 2 together, then 5 p., twice alternately p. 2 together, t. t. o.; then 7 P., 
vice t. t. 0., p. 3 together, twice t. t. o., 4 k.; on the last st. work 1 k., 1 p. 17th round.—3 
» five times alternately t. t. 0., k. 2 together; then 9 k., t, t. 0., p. 3 together, p. 2 together, 
fice t. t. 0., twice p. 2 together, t. t. o., 10 k., twice alternately t. t. 0., p. 2 together; then 3 
» twice alternately p. 2 together, t. t. o.; then 9 p., twice t. t. 0., p. 3 together, twice t. t. 0., 6 
» and on the last st. work 1 k., 1 p- 19th_round.—2 k., five times alternately t. t. 0., k. 2 
bgether; then 11 k., three times alternately't. t. o., p. 2 together; then t. t. o., 12 k., twice 

ernately t. t. o., p. 2 together; then 1 p., twice alternately p. 2 together, t. t. 0.; then 11 
y twice t. t. 0., p. 3 together, twice t. t. o., 8 k., and on the last st. work 1k., 1p. 2lst 
bund.—3 k., four times alternately t. t. 0., k. 2 together; then 4 k., k. 2 together, twice 
tok. 2 together, 5 k., t. t. 0., p. 3 together, p. 2 together, t. t. 0.,5 k., k. 2 together, twice 
t.o., k. 2 together, 5 k., t. t. 0., p. 2 together, twice t. t. 0., p. 3 together, twice t. t. 0., p. 2 
bgcther, t. t. 0., 6 p., twice t. t. 0., p. 2 together, 5 p., t. t. 0., k. 3 together, t. t. o., 10 k., and 
h the last st. work 1 k., 1 p. 23d round.—2 k., four times alternately t. t. 0., k. 2 together: 
pen 4 k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., k. 2 together, 5 k., t. t. o., p. 2 together 
to, 5 k., k. 2 together, t. t.0., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., k. 2 together, 5 k., t. t.0., p. 2 together, 

ce t. t. 0., p. 3 together, twice t. t. o., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., 5 p., p. 2 together, twice alternately 
t.0., p. 2 together; then 5 p., twice t. t. o., k. 2 together, 11 k., and on the last st. work 1 
, t. t. 0, & v1 p. 25th round.—3 k., three times alternately t. t. o., k. 2 together; then 4 k., k. 2 together, 
k. 2 togethe € t. t. 0., p. 3 together, twice t. t. o., k. 2 together, 5 k., twice t. t. 0., k. 2 together, 4 k., k. 
ether, t. t. 0 together, twice t. t. 0., p. 3 together, twice t. t. o., k. 2 together, 5 k., t. t. 0., p. 2 together, 
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t. t. 0., p. 3 together, t. t. 0., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., 5 p., p. 2 together; twice t. t. 0., p. 
t. t. 0. p. 2 together, 5 p., 14 k., and on the last st. work 1 k.,1 p. 27th round—2 k., four times 
alternately t. t. o., k. 2 together; then 5 k., t. t. 0., p. 3 together, t. t. o., k. 2 together, 5 k., t. t.0., p. 2 
together, t. t.o., k. 2 together, 5 k., t. t. 0., p. 3 together, t. t. o., k. 2 together, 5 k., t. t. o., p. 2 together, 
t. t. 0, p. 3 together, twice alternately t. t. o., p. 2 together; then 5 p., t. t. 0. p. 3 together, t. t. 0., p. 
2 together, 5 p., twice t. t. o., k. 2 together, 12 k., k. 2 together. 29th round.—3 k., 
nately t. t. o., k. 2 together; then 5 k., twice t. t. o., k. 2 together, 4 k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., p. 1 crossed, 
p. 2. together, t. t. o., k. 2 together, 5 k., twice t. t. o., k. 2 together, 4 k., k. 2 together, t. t. o., p. 2 
together, t. t. 0., p. 3 together, twice alternately t. t. 0., p. 2 together; then 5 p., t. t. o., p. 2 together, 
4 p., twice alternately p. 2 together, t. t. o.; then k. 2 together, 10 k., k. 


3 together, twice 
9 






four times alter- 


together. 38lst round.—2 


9 
k., five times alternately t. t. o., k. 2 together; then 10 k., k. 2 together, t. t. o., p. 1 crossed, t. t. 0, 
p. 2 together, t. t. 0., p. 1 crossed, t. t. o., k. 2 together, 10 k., k. 2 together, t. t. o., p. 2 together, t. t. o., 
3 p., twice alternately t. t. 0., p. 2 together; then 9 p., p. 2 together, t. t. o., p. 3 together, t. t. o., k. 2 


together, 8 k., k. 2 together. 33d round.—8 k., five times 
alternately t. t. o., k. 2 together; then 8 k., k. 2 together, 
t. t. o., p. 1 crossed, p. 2 together, twice t. t. 0., twice p. 
2 together, & & OO, k. 2 together, 38 k., k.2 together, %. t=. O., 
p. 2 together, t. t. o., twice alternately t. t. o., p. 2 
together; then 7 p., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., p 

t. t.o., k. 2 together, 6 k., k. 2 together. 35th round.— 
2 k., six times alternately t. t. o., k. 2 together; then 6 
k., k. 2 together, t. t. o., p. 1 crossed, three times alter- 
nately t. t. o., p. 2 together; then t. t. o., p. 1 crossed, 
t. t. o., k. 2 together, 6 k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., p. 2 
together, t. t. 0., 7 p., twice alternately t. t. 0., p. 2 to- 
gether; then 5 p., p. 2 together, t. t. o., p. 3 together, 
t. t. o., k. 2 together, 4 k., k. 2 together. 87th round.— 
3 k., six times alternately t. t. 0., k. 2 together; then 4 
k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., p. 1 crossed, p. 2 together, twice 
alternately twice t. t. 0., twice p. 2 together; then t. t. o., 
k. 2 together, 4 k., k. 2 together, t. t. o., p. 2 together, 
t. t. 0., 9 p., twice alternately t. t. 0., p. 2 together; then 
3 p., p. 2 together, twice t. t. o., p. 3 together, twice 
t. t. o., k. 2 together, 2k.,k. 2 together. 39th round, 
, Six times alternately t. t. o., k. 2 together; 
then 4 k., k. 2 together, t. t. o., p. 1 crossed, five times 
alternately t. t. 0., p. 2 together; then t. t. o, p. 1 
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Fig. 6.—CotrrcurE or FLow- 
ERS AND RIBBON. 






Fig. 4.—Spray or 
FLOWERS AND 
RIBBON. 





crossed, t. t. o., k. 2 together, 5 k., twice alternately 
t. t. o., p. 2 together; then 5 p., twice alternately p. 
2 together, t. t. o.; then 7 p., twice t. t. 0., p. 3 to- 
gether, twice t. t. o., 4 k., and on the last st. work 


1k., 1p. 41st round.—3 k., five times alternately 
t. t.0., k. 2 together; then 4 k., k. 2 together, t. t. o., 
p. 1 crossed, p. 2 together, three times alternately twice t. t. 0., twice p. 2 
together ; then t. t. o., k. 2 together, 5 k., twice alternately t. t. o., p. 2 togeth 
er; then 3 p., twice alternately p. 2 together, t. t. o.; then 9 p., twice t. t. o., 
p. 3 together, twice t. t. o., 6 k., and on the last st. work 1 k.,1 p. 43d round 
—2 k., five times alternately t. t. o., k. 2 together; then 4 k., k. 2 together, 
t. t. 0., p. 1 crossed, seven times alternately t. t. 0., p. 2 together; then t. t. o., 
p. 1 crossed, t. t. o., k. 2 together, 5 k., twice alternately t. t. o., p. 2 together ; 
then 1 p., twice alternately p. 2 together, t. t. o.; then 11 p., twice t. t. 0., p. 3 
together, twice t. t. o., 8 k., and on the last st. work 1 k., 1 p. 45th round. 
—3 k., four times alternately t. t. o., k. 2 together; then 4 k., k. 2 together, 
t. t. 0., p. 1 crossed, p. 2 together, four times alternately twice t. t. 0., twice 
p. 2 together; then t. t. o., k. 2 together, 5 k., t. t. o., p. 2 together, twice 
t. t. o., p. 3 together, twice t. t. 0., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., 6 p., twice t. t. o. 


’ 
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Fig. 3.—Scorcn Pram Watxine Scir.—Back. 
See Fig. 2.—{For description see Supplement.) 


Fig. 4—Gros Grain ann Pompapour CLota Dress.—FRont. 
See Fig. 1.—{For description see Supplement.) 
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p. 2 together, 5 p., t. t. o., p. 3 together, t. t. 0., 
10 k., and on the last st. work 1k.,1 p. 47th 
round,—2 k., four times alternately t. t. o., k. 2 
together; then 4 k., k. 2 together, t. t. o., p. 1 
crossed, nine times alternately t. t. 0., p. 2 
gether; then t, t. o., p. 1 crossed, t. t. o., k. 2 
gether, 5 k., t. t. 0., p. 2 together, twice t. t. 0., p. 
8 together, twice t. t. o., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., 5 
p., p. 2 together, twice alternately t. t. 0., p. 2 to- 
gether; then 5 p., twice t. t. o., k. 2 together, 11 
k., and on the last st..work 1k., 1p. Next fol- 
lows one round, which is worked like all the 
rounds denoted by even numbers. Repeat al- 
ways the Ist-48th rounds. 


$F 


Border for Dresses, Wrappings, etc. 
Holbein-Work and Double Satin 
Stitch.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

See illustrations on page 121. 


Trese borders are worked on a foundation of 
black woolen. Java canvas in Holbein-work and 
double satin stitch. Cut the canvas in straight 
strips three inches and a quarter wide: and of 
suitable length. Each Holbein stitch is worked 
over three threads of the canvas in height and 
three in width. For the border Fig. 1 use red 
and olive-colored filling silk and gold thread, and 
for the border Fig. 2 bronze, Bordeaux, maize, 
and blue filling silk. After finishing the embroid- 
ery, ravel out the lengthwise threads of the can- 
vas for fringe. Full directions for Holbein-work 
were given in Bazar Nos. 14 and 16, Vol. IX. 


India Muslin, Lace, and Satin Ribbon 
Fraise and Cuffs, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 121. 


Tus fraise requires a binding seventeen inches 
long and seven-eighths of an inch wide, which is 
edged with pleated Breton lace an inch and a 
quarter wide, and covered with white satin ribbon. 
The ribbon is trimmed half an inch from the top 
with similar pleated lace. The jabot, which is 
fastened in front with a brooch, is arranged on a 
Swiss muslin foundation three inches and a quar- 
ter long and seven-eighths of an inch wide, of 
bows of satin ribbon, India muslin, and lace, as 
shown by the illustration. For the cuff cut a 
binding of Swiss muslin ten inches and a half 
long and seven-eighths of an inch wide, edge it 
with side-pleated lace, and cover it with pleated 
satin ribbon. A bow of satin completes the 
trimming. 


Ladies’ Gloves, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 121. 

Tue glove Fig. 1 is of dark gray kid, and is 
trimmed with white lace insertion, beneath which 
the material is cut away. 

The short-wristed glove, Fig. 2, is of black kid, 
and is trimmed with a simulated fur border. 





CONTRARY-MINDED. 


“" WONDER he didn’t take the parson,” mused 

the deacon’s housekeeper as the deacon drove 
off alone to the Annual Conference. “ He’s com- 
monly master-thoughtful about lookin’ out for 
folks. What a husband he was!” 

Yes, Asa Phoenix had been a good husband. 
All the neighbors agreed with Mrs. Dubbs in that 
particular. He had waited upon his fussy in- 
valid wife by inches for thirty years, making her 
as happy as she would let him; and when her 
summons came, he had closed her dying eyes ten- 
derly, saying, even with tears, “Poor sufferer, she 
is better off !” 

That he was better off he never hinted by 
word or look. He wore his widower’s weeds with 
sad decorum ; he reared in memory of the depart- 
ed Lucinda a monument which the most fastidi- 
ous deceased might have envied ; he grieved faith- 
fully for the full allotted year of mourning. If 
now, from the ashes of the funeral pyre, like his 
feathered namesake of fable, he was springing 
up with renewed youth and freshness, was it not 
well? 

In truth, though he had not seen fit to confide 
this fact to Mrs. Dubbs, Deacon Phoenix had slight- 
ed the minister deliberately and with malice afore- 
thought. Nor was it of the Conference he was 
thinking that fragrant June morning as he whirl- 
ed away, tucking the lap-robe well about his 
glossy new broadcloth. For once in his hitherto 
blameless life he was essaying to hide the secu- 
lar underneath the spiritual. He did not mean 
to go straight to meeting; it was his wily inten- 
tion to make a wide circuit, and calton Miss Olive 
Wayne in the town of Chester. He had a ques- 
tion to ask her, and did not want the parson with 
him : he hoped he it want him later. 

Pretty, cheerful Olive! How fond he had been 
of her, years when she attended his school ! 
If he had not then been in Jove with Lucinda, he 
was sure he should have fallen in love with her, 
mere child though she was. He had never lost 
sight of her, and he thanked Providence that he 
had been enabled by money and influence to help 
henner ores one neve gaat Please God, 
the dear girl should h orth have an easier 
life. Girl! Why, little Olive must be fifty! The 

deacon laughed at the amusing recollection. 

ell, she would always seem young tohim. And 
as for himself, at sixty odd he was a hale man 
yet; he could jump a five-rail fence as well as 
ever he ve him time. His thoughts con- 
tinually rev to Olive, Ret yr devoted to 
her invalid father. Shes bring the old gen- 
tleman to his house if she wished, or he would 
provide for his maintenance at her brother Reu- 
ben’s. He was inclined to consider that the better 
plan. The money would be an object to Reuben. 
+ In these cogitations the ing passed, and 


noon found Deacon Phoenix at the little hotel in 
Chester. Impatient of delay, after a hasty din- 
ner he set out almost immediately for the Wayne 














homestead. Arrived at the gate, he spied Miss 
Olive at the window, and alighted with a youth- 
ful agility not altogether prudent in a man who 
had twinges of sciatica. And yet—strange in- 
consistency of human nature !—he dallied at the 
hitching post, and afterward, with his hand on 
the very knocker, he paused to scan the distant 
horizon, as though he had come mainly for a 
view of the mountains. Miss Olive opened the 
door, her cheeks flushing like late October peach- 
es. She would not have been a woman had she 
not divined the deacon’s tender mission, pro- 
claimed by every detail of his immaculate toi- 
lette, by the grasp of his hand, by his nervous, 
expectant air. And, moreover, Miss Olive was an 
attractive woman, not unversed in lovers’ ways. 

“Happy to see you, Mr. Phoenix. Walk in,” 
said she, flurriedly, ushering him into the sitting- 
room, where her aged father dozed in his arm- 
chair, 

“Who is it, Olive?” said the old gentleman, 
waking with a bewildered stare. 

“Mr. Phoenix, father. You remember Mr, 
Pheenix, I’m sure.” 

“T don’t know as I do,” said he, querulously, 
fumbling with the guest’s outstretched hand. 
“What's he come for, Olive ?” 

The deacon looked as if he was suddenly feel- 
ing the hot weather; Miss Olive was positively 
feverish, but she deftly evaded the troublesome 
question by diverting her father’s attention. His 
peppermint tea was ready—would he not drink 
it? As she hovered about the invalid, straight- 
ening his footstool, arranging his pillows, steady- 
ing the cup while he drank, Mr. Phoenix regard- 
ed her admiringly. How young she seemed still! 
Not a gray thread in her golden hair; scarcely a 
wrinkle in her face. That was because of her 
excellent disposition. He waited till she had 
soothed the old man into slumber, then in a di- 
rect, manly way introduced the subject that lay 
next his heart. 

Miss Olive interrupted him by an eloquent 
glance toward her father. 

“He is very childish and dependent. 
not do without me.” 

“Let me help you care for him, Olive; my 
house is large, my means are ample.” 

“T couldn’t, Mr. Phoenix—it is like your gen- 
erosity to propose such a thing; but I couldn’t 
have him a burden upon you.” 

“Why, bless your soul, Olive, do you suppose 
I should consider a friend of yours a burden ?” 

“ You don’t know how trying poor father would 
be to any body but his own daughter, and I think 
he is likely to live to a great age, as grandfather 
did.” 

“For that very reason, then—” 

“ Besides, it would make him wretched to take 
him from the old homestead.” 

“ But, Olive—” 

“So you see I’m engaged, Mr. Phoenix,” said 
Miss Olive, playfully, while she whisked away a 
tear. “I’m engaged. You must marry some 
lady who isn’t. And I hope you'll be as happy 
as you deserve to be,” she added, with a little 
tremor, springing up to adjust the curtain. 

In vain he tried to bend her to his wishes; she 
remained outwardly firm as the hearth-stone at 
her feet, till at length he arrived at the unwel- 
come conviction that she had no liking for him, 
or she would have listened to his pleadings. She 
had interposed the old gentleman merely as a sort 
of cushion to soften the blow of her rejection. 

If he took a smiling leave, it was because pride 

tugged at his facial muscles, for, to tell the truth, 
he had never been more disappointed and cha- 
grined in his life. Of what avail the stylish 
equipage upon which he had once plumed him- 
self? Was it not bearing him on to the tomb? 
And why should he wish to prolong this earthly 
pilgrimage? What further attractions had life 
for him, a lonely old man nearing seventy ? 
. Hardly conscious of the reins, he had driven 
some miles at an unsanctified pace, when he al- 
most ran over Mr. Torrey, brother of the de- 
ceased Lucinda, who was walking behind his car- 
riage up a long ascent. 

“ Going to Conference ?” asked that gentleman, 
after an exchange of greetings. “Didn’t you come 
a roundabout way ?” 

“Tm inclined to think I did,” assented the 
deacon, with a predigious show of candor. “A 
roundabout way and a hard way. Is your wife 
with you?” 

“Yes, and the widow Vance. I have to foot 
it up hill, you see. Horse stepped on a rolling 
stone back a piece and lamed himself.” 

“Your load is too heavy; let Sister Torrey 
ride with me.” 

But Sister Torrey being nervous, like Lucinda 
before her, and mortally afraid of the deacon’s 
spirited steed, it was in the end Mrs. Vance who 
nestled into the vacant seat. She was a gushing 
young widow. whose mitigated grief manifested 
itself in certain coquettish bows of pale laven- 
der. She protested that she felt already ac- 
quainted with Mr. Phoenix through her late hus- 
band, to whom he had been so kind. She was so 


He can 


glad of this opportunity to thank him. She |. 


should never cease to be grateful for the many 
favors he had conferred upon dear Charles, etc. 

In the morning the worthy deacon would have 
smiled inwardly at this effusive panegyric. This 
afternoon he hugged it like a poultice to his ach- 
ing heart. It soothed his wounded self-love, and 
inclined him toward his fair ist, to whom he 
recounted pleasant anecdotes of her husband’s 
boyhood. he made himself so agreeable 
that she was rather sorry to reach Churchville, 
where the whole party were cordially welcomed 
at the house of Mr. Zenas Torrey. 

A proud man was Mr. Phoenix. He would not 
for the world have had his recent disappoint- 
ment suspected by his wife’s relatives, and dur- 
ing those three days of Conference he carried 
himself with a resolute cheerfulness that some- 
times—out of meeting, of course—verged upon 
friskiness. Mrs, Vance told Mrs. Zenas Torrey 





that he was “just splendid,” which compliment 
Mrs. Torrey repeated to him with a significant 
smile, hinting that if he thought of marrying 
again, he need not search far for a wife. He 
looked confused, and hotly disclaimed any matri- 
monial intention, As to the young widow, was 
he not double her age? Would June join hands 
with December ? 

Alas! what an insignificant trifle can turn the 
scale of human destiny! But for a horse’s right 
fore-foot Deacon Phenix might have returned to 
his home on the morrow as he had left it—a free 
man. It was the lame horse that kicked the 
beam and decided his fate. On Friday morning, 
that meddling quadruped having been found lamer 
than ever, the deacon could do no less than offer 
to escort Mrs. Vance home. She could do no less 
than to accept the offer gladly. By some mys- 
terious law of sequences, this led to a second of- 
fer and a second acceptance, and almost before 
he knew it Deacon Phcenix had pledged himself to 
escort the widow for life. When, after gallantly 
depositing his promised bride at her own door, he 
was alone with his thoughts, he felt a little sur- 
prised at his own precipitancy; but he told him- 
self over and over again what a fortunate man 
he was, how happy he ought to be. Contrary to 
his usual custom, he had acted from impulse, and 
the result was highly satisfactory. “Highly 
satisfactory,” he repeated to himself as he 
the entrance of the cross-road which led to Miss 
Olive’s. Somehow his reflections were less cheer- 
ful after that. Perhaps the chilly rain-storm 
just setting in depressed him, or perhaps it was 
the empty hearse that he met face to face—for 
the best of us have our superstitions. Certain it 
is, that as he alighted from his buggy that even- 
ing with weariness of limb and limpness of linen, 
his countenance led Mrs. Dubbs to fear the meet- 
ings had not been profitable. 

Next morning, thanks to the ungracious weath- 
er, he was aroused by sciatic tortures. To an 
elderly gentleman, newly betrothed to a blooming 
lady greatly his junior, such an awakening was 
peculiarly trying. He thought ruefully of the 
early visit he had promised Mrs. Vance. Should 
these pains increase, he must defer it indefinitely, 
or limp into her presence on crutches—an alterna- 
tive too suggestive of advancing age. Flattered 
as he was by the widow’s acceptance, he could 
not deny that it placed him in a position in some 
respects irksome. It admonished him that he 
had no further right to infirmities; that hence- 
forth it was his bounden duty to be as young as 
hecould. The reflection wearied him ; the clutch- 
ing pain wearied him. Mrs. Dubbs afterward 
said she had never seen him so nearly out of 
sorts as on that evening when she took in his 
mail. Among the letters was one that caught 
his eye at once. 


“Dear Frrenp” (it ran),—“ My poor tired father 
isatrest. He was seized with paralysis the morn- 
ing after you left us, and passed away painlessly 
in a few hours. How little I anticipated this 
event when we talked together! My hands were 
full then; now they are very empty. My work 
here is done. If you still believe I could make 
happy the kind friend who has always been our 
benefactor, I should be glad to see you. 

“ Yours, sincerely, Ouive Wayne.” 


Mr. Pheenix read this missive, re-read it, shut 
it into the Book of Job safe from prying Mrs. 
Dubbs, and drummed uneasily on the closed Bible. 
What a predicament! Must he thrust back upon 
Olive this gift for which he had so lately sued ? 
Must he thus humble her? He writhed at the 
thought. Must he thus humble himself? Bit- 
terer than all, must he relinquish this tried friend 
of a lifetime? Having reached life’s autumn, 
must he reject its mature and appropriate fruits 
for the rhubarb and greens of spring-time? 
Alas! yes; he must fulfill his engagement, for 
was he not an “honorable man?” He would 
write at once to Olive a candid statement of the 


case. 

But while he idled at his desk on the morrow 
Mr. Torrey came to ask the loan of a horse till 
his own should be in running order, and the dea- 
con laid down his pen with a sigh of relief. 

Feeling that he ought to tell his brother-in-law 
of his contemplated marriage, at dinner he led 
the conversation back to the Conference and Mrs. 
Vance. 

“ By-the-way, I met the widow this morning rid- 
ing with John Vance,” remarked Mr. Torrey, casu- 


ally. “You remember him—the brother next to 
Charles? He’s just home from California, with 
his pockets full.” 

“ Ah od 


“Yes. Shouldn’t wonder if he took the widow. 
Some say they’re engaged already.” 

Of course the deacon knew better than that; 
nevertheless, he delayed his tender confession. 
And he did not write the letter. Time enough 
for that after he had paid Mrs. Vance the prom- 
ised visit. The latter lady had certainly the first 
claim upon his attentions. 

Unfortunately several days of tormenting pain 
ensued, during which the deacon’s patience was 
put to a pretty severe test; but he was at last 
able to seek the object of his hasty choice. He 
found her in her door-yard, playing croquet with a 
tall, well-dressed gentleman. 

“ So happy to see you, Deacon Pheenix !” cried 
she, with voluble embarrassment, “and so glad to 
introduce Mr. Vance, dear Charles’s brother. Do 
come in.” 

“T hope my tardy coming does not seem dis- 
courteous, Mrs. Vance,” said he, with affable for- 
mality, while the stranger hastened to a suddenly 
recalled ent. ‘I have not—” 

“No—oh no,” broke in the widow, nervously. 

“T have not been well. Otherwise, under our 
present interesting relations—” 

“Oh, Mr. Phoenix!” interrupted she, throwing 
herself upon a cricket at his feet. “Do you know, 
lam 60 afraid Iam not the one to make you hap- 








py? And my friends say the discrepancy in our 
ages is too great, Ought Ito marry against their 
wishes ?” 

“You must decide that question, dear madam,” 
responded the deacon, with suppressed mess. 
The finger of Providence was in this. He held 
his breath to make sure which way it pointed. 

“Then, if you don’t mind very much, Deacon 
Pheenix, perhaps it would be better for us to part 
as friends. Oh dear! I hope you'll forgive me if 
Ive done any thing wrong.” 

The deacon hardly heard the closing sentence 
for the glad beating of his heart. “My dear 
child, you have done quite right. I do not re- 
proach you,” said he, with a smile of infinite be- 
nevolence. “It is natural that youth should 
choose to wed with youth.” 

“ And that age should wed with age,” he add- 
ed, mentally, as, with an adieu almost paternal, he 
drove away in the direction of Miss Olive’s. 

He and Miss Wayne were married the follow- 
ing October, but Mr. and Mrs. Vance waited till 
Christmas. 
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CHAPTER THE THIRTY-SECOND. 
ON THE STONE TERRACE. 


A aoop deal of animation prevailed at Bevis 
after the arrival of Captain and Mrs. Dunstan, and 
the fine spring weather facilitated the visiting that 
was to be expected under the circumstances. Mrs. 
Drummond had lived in such retirement that many 
of Janet’s neighbors had never made acquaint- 
ance with her in the old times, but saw her first 
as the lady of Bevis. She made a favorable im- 
pression upon all those persons ; they pronounced 
her to be handsome and attractive, a little absent, 
perhaps, and singularly quiet, which was not to 
be wondered at in the case of a girl who had lived 
entirely with old people, and had not yet had time 
to get over the effects of that association, and to 
feel her new freedom and importance. Captain 
Dunstan was already popular, as, indeed, he de- 
served to be, for his tastes were sportsman-like, 
his manners were good, his prejudices few, and 
his political opinions were rather neutral-tinted, 
so that he might be said to possess almost every 
requisite for the winning of general favor, and to 
be free from the angles that either knock others 
or are knocked against by others in the case of 
the best-intentioned individuals. Even when he 
was profoundly bored—as he had been occasion- 
ally since he took possession of Bevis—Captain 
Dunstan had not betrayed his state of mind to his 
neighbors ; he could affect the virtue of sociability 
when he had it not in activity, and the popularity 
he had gained was so sound antl real that it had 
stood the test of a marriage which might without 
much unreasonableness or much uncharitableness 
have been regarded as “ unaccountable.” 

On two points there was absolute uniformity of 
opinion. The first was Janet’s dress. This was 
the subject of general commendation. Mrs. Dun- 
stan displayed perfect taste in her attire, which 
was at once rich, simple, and becoming, and sev- 
eral ladies had contrived speedily to ascertain that 
she was not indebted for that result to the hate- 
ful services of a man-milliner. The second point 
was the demeanor of the young couple. This was 
pronounced to be perfect ; no nonsense about it, 
though theirs was well known to have been a love 
match, but the pleasantest attention to every 
body, and just what there ought to be to each other. 

That Bevis was not to be forsaken for London 
by its owners until late in the season, when they 
were to go to town for a few weeks, was also tak- 
en well by the neighborhood. Janet had been 
overtired in Paris, and, as Amabel had discerned, 
rather bewildered than pleased. It would, how- 
ever, be more correct to say that she was at first 
pleased and then bewildered, for the latter con- 
dition set in when the restless questions began to 
put th lves lessly to her—what was it 
that had come between her husband and herself ? 
what was it that had changed the glory of hernoon- 
day into twilight ? whence came this intangible, in- 
describable alteration which she felt in every nerve, 
with every heart-beat, from which she could no 
more turn her thoughts than she could keep her 
eyes from seeing the objects before, or her ears from 
hearing the sounds around them? Thenceforth 
she had been beset by a kind of confusion like 
that which comes of trying to listen to two sounds, 
or rather of trying to hear the one and to shut 
out the other, which will not be excluded. Then 
the splendors of art and the associations of his- 
tory, the beauty of the fair city, the novelty of 
society and movement—all lost their attraction for 
her, and there stole over her and took possession 
of her great dread and weariness. She strove 
against them, she especially strove to conceal any 
of their symptoms from Dunstan, following out 
the programme of the employment of her time 
arranged by him with unquestioning acquiescence, 
but losing day by day all interest in the scene 
around her, and gradually coming to have a great 
longing to be back again at Bevis, and a great 
shrinking from the idea of London. When they 
should be at Bevis, among all the familiar objects, 
in the scene of their daily duties, she must surely 
come to understand him better, and learn how to 
please him ; she would be undisturbed then in that 
study. As if she ever ceased from it! So that, 
when Dunstan told her he did not care for going 
up to London until near the end of the season, 
she was perfectly well pleased, and would have 

iven much to tell him that she should never wish 

or any thing other—better there could net be— 
than to remain at Bevis with him. She did not 
tell him so, however; she had never gotten into 
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the way of saying out what there was of this kind 
in her heart to him, and that which had been 
strange and difficult before, the inexplicable some- 
thing that inspired her questions soon rendered 
impossible. 

There was coming to Janet, through the strange 
and secret source of her inexplicable suffering, 
a fault from which she had hitherto been singu- 
larly free—the fault of self-consciousness. A 
blight, not to be seen or felt save by herself alone, 
had fallen upon her, and she sought in herself for 
its origin, until she became occupied with herself 
to a degree which would have been impossible to 
the Janet of the past, the Janet whose heart, 
though irrevocably given away in the sense of a 
woman’s abiding love, was free from self and full 
of service, and her spirit chainless and lofty. A 
change was passing upon these qualities of her 
fine nature—the shadow of the eclipse of her faith 
andhope. She was constantly thinking about her 
own looks, her own dress, her own manners, the 
effect she produced, and the attitude of her hus- 
band’s mind toward her. Janet, who had been 
accustomed to the knowledge that her face was 
fair, just as she had been accustomed to the knowl. 
edge that twenty-four hours made the day and 
night, but to concern herself no more about the 
one abstract fact than the other, took to thinking 
about her looks. She would often gaze wistfully 
into the glass, comparing the face that looked back 
at her to-day with that which she had seen yester- 
day, and dreading lest the answer to the haunting 
question might be found in the reflection there. 
She was altogether wrong in that surmise; her 
husband still admired her quite as much as when 
her beauty had first taken him by surprise—more, 
indeed perhaps, now that it was fittingly adorned 
with rich attire. Only he did not think about her 
fair face when he was looking at it any more than 
he either remembered the twenty-four hours that 
made up the days and nights of his life. Janet, 
who had never given a thought to her personal 
adornment beyond the intuitive regard to neatness 
and appropriateness inseparable from the habits 
of a gentlewoman, took to thinking about clothes. 
She studied the dress of other women, she ob- 
served the vagaries of fashion, she wondered 
whether it could be that she offended her hus- 
band’s fastidious taste by making unconscious 
blunders in an art of which she was so ignorant. 
She was again altogether wrong in that surmise ; 
she had good taste in dress, and Dunstan recog- 
nized it. Only he did not think about her dress 
when he saw it, and when she wore a gown or a 
jewel that he had once chanced to notice, because 
he had noticed it, he did not see that she was wear- 
ing the gown or the jewel. 

Janet, to whom a serene, unembarrassed bear- 
ing, as free from affectation as it was free from 
boldness, was as natural as breathing, began to 
think about her manners. Had something awk- 
ward in her manner, something unlike the ways 
and the tone of the “ world” in which he had al- 
ways lived—a gaucherie betraying her want of skill 
and custom, not apparent in the quiet life from 
which he had taken her—annoyed her husband, 
chilled and humiliated him, against his will, per- 
haps hardly with his knowledge? Janet had read 
of such things, such dreadful things, in novels, 
limited as her acquaintance with fiction was, and 
in her secret soul she regarded herself in compar- 
ison with Dunstan as the beggar-maid in compar- 
ison with the king who married her; for on the 
side on which Janet was humble, her humility 
was thorough. There was a side on which she 
was proud, with a thoroughness of pride in which 
there might be terrible power for evil; but she 
knew nothing of that in herself when she took to 
studying herself, and among other baseless fancies 
pondered that one, whether her manners were not 
unconsciously provincial, and distressing to Dun- 
stan. And again, in that surmise, she was alto- 
gether wrong. Her frankness, her gentleness, 
and her quick intelligence were all blended and 
expressed in Janet’s “ways,” and her husband 
had never found a fault with her, altnough she 
was undeniably a distinct personage, although 


“The fashion of her gracefulness was not a followed 
rule.” r 


It would have ceased to be gracefulness had she 
been able to make up her mind which was the 
“style” most likely to be admired by Dunstan 
among the varieties of “style” that her sojourn 
in Paris enabled her to observe, and set about im- 
itating it. He might have noticed such an imi- 
tation, but also he might not; for he did not ob- 
serve her ways ; he had not observed that she had 
gained in aplomb by her intercourse with the world, 
without losing in sweetness and simplicity: he 
marked no change in her. He did not love her ; 
she did not strongly interest him; he knew she 
was handsome and good ; he would always behave 
well to her, and take care she should have every 
thing she wanted; she was all he could wish for 
as a wife, except the only woman he did wish for ; 
but that was not her fault, nor his, but the fault 
of fate; and sometimes he did not mind it very 
much, while at others he wished he was dead. 

To the outer world not the smallest indication 
of the state of feeling of either the one or the oth- 
er was given; the surface of their two lives was 
perfectly smooth and sunny. And as for the 
question that haunted Janet, what was it but a 
“sentimental grievance” after all? and we know 
that a sentimental grievance, though it may divide 
nation against nation for successive centuries, and 
condemn races to comparative poverty and ob- 
scurity, is not worthy of consideration by hard- 
headed and practical people. 

To the two persons who really knew her well, 
and whose interest in her went far beyond that of 
the people who saw every thing at Bevis in the 
rosiest of rose-color—to Mrs. Cathcart and Amabel 
Ainslie—there was something not quite satisfacto- 
ry about Janet’s looks and ways. The vicar’s im- 
pression was confirmed by the observation of his 
wife; the expression of Janet’s countenance was 
changed, and she looked now absent and again 








anxious, as she had never looked in the old time. 
Very likely it was the responsibility of her new 
position, Mrs. Cathcart thought, feeling that she 
herself should genuinely hate a big place and a 
large establishment, and knowing that Janet was 
not one to take any thing of the kind lightly ; but, 
whatever might be the cause of it, the alteration 
was there, unmistakable by any body who knew 
Janet so well as she did. But that Janet’s rela- 
tions with her husband were any thing but per- 
fect, never occurred to Mrs. Cathcart. It could 
not, indeed, have o¢curred to any one, for Captain 
Dunstan’s demeanor to his wife was just the same 
as it had been during their brief engagement, and 
who was to guess that they had so little to say 
when they were left to themselves? Mrs. Cath- 
cart was quite vexed with Janet’s calm and in- 
different way of answering her questions about 
Paris ; she hoped it could not be possible that Jan- 
et was getting a little spoiled, and inclined to what 
she might suppose to be the fine-ladyism of in- 
difference to scenes and objects which must have 
been surprising and delightful to her inexperience. 


But even her apathy in regard to the wonders 
and delights of Paris did not strike Mrs. Cathcart 
so unpl tly as her absent-minded when 





things of nearer interest and import were in ques- 
tion; she actually seemed like a person trying to 
listen to two speeches at once when the vicar was 
telling her about the new arrangements for the 
choir practice, and the vicar’s wife had the prop- 
erest sense of the laches involved in any inatten- 
tion to the vicar. 

Amabel Ainslie had seen the change in Janet 
as quickly as Mrs, Cathcart saw it, but she viewed 
it differently, and thought over it with a strange 
feeling of apprehension. Janet had not said one 
word to her of any thing but content, and Amabel 
felt certain that she never would; but she had 
been vague with her also, and Amabel unhesita- 
tingly assured herself that Janet was not happy. 

“Tt is his fault,” she said to herself—“ it is his 
fault. I can not guess, and I shall never know 
from her, but there is something wrong. No one 
but he cowld make her unhappy, now that she is 
his wife; her worship of him has that in it that 
no one else in the world can do her real good or 
harm. It is he! But what can it be? I can 
not but guess and wonder. He seems, he is, so 
nice—a little too perfectly polite for my fancy ; 
but then that is a matter of fancy, and very few 
people would agree with me; but he does not 
know much about her tastes and ideas, that is pret- 
ty plain. He looked so strange when I asked him 
what he thought of her songs. I don’t believe he 
knew she ever composed one. Ah, Janet! Janet! 
I hope you have not married the wrong man !” 

On the joyful occasion of the visit of the old 
ladies from Bury House to Bevis, when they ar- 
rived in the smartest carriage that Mr. Toms, of 
the Bell Inn, could turn out, Janet felt more near- 
ly happy than she had been able to persuade her- 
self that she was forsometime. For it had come 
to that—she had to persuade herself, she had to 
silence the haunting voice by a strong effort of 
her will. What had come of the golden radiance 
that had faded, the dream world that had vanish- 
ed quite noiselessly, with no shock, no threat, but 
only the lightless void remaining after the one, 
the chill of awakening after the other? On that 
day, however, it was almost as if the former glow, 
the old vision, were there again, for Janet could 
not but see that her husband was thoroughly 
pleased, and that he exerted himself to please. 
How kind, courteous, and attentive he was to the 
Misses Sandilands! how ready to echo all their 
delighted comments on Janet’s good looks! how 
quick to prevent her being embarrassed by their 
eager and unsuspecting inquiries respecting Sir 
Wilfrid Esdaile! how ready to assist her in show- 
ing them the house and gardens! how kindly in- 
terested in all they had to tell of their nephew 
and his prospects! After all, this could only be 
for her, only a proof of his love for her, leading 
him to be careful of those who had befriended 
her. She would try to remember this, to hold it 
in her mind when the spectre rose and the voice 
haunted, to remember above all that he had chosen 
her, without a single advantage to tempt him, from 
any motive except love. No, she must be mis- 
taken ; some dreadful temptation was at work with- 
in her. Thus Janet pleaded her own cause with 
her own self, while the old ladies were walking in 
wondering admiration through the long line of 
succession houses, or surveying the beautiful pros- 
pect from the terrace, or giving Mrs. Manners in- 
finite credit for the preservation in which the ven- 
erable furniture was kept, or admiring the new 
fitting up of Janet’s rooms. The piano and the 
books that were Mrs. Drummond’s gift had been 
sent back to Bevis from Bury House, and now 
occupied their former places. Wider experience 
and a more fastidious taste than those of the old 
ladies might have pronounced Janet’s home beau- 
tiful, and all that could be desired. 

“You will let Julia come to us soon, will you 
not ?” Janet asked Miss Susan, when the visit was 
drawing to a close. ‘“ You know she disappoint- 
ed me before, and she must make it up to me now.” 

“ As soon as you like, my dear Janet,” was Miss 
Susan’s reply. “We shall be so glad that she 
should have so great a pleasure; and indeed she 
must want some pleasant society, some happy faces 
to raise her spirits, after the painful scenes she 
has gone through.” 

“True. I have not heard particulars, but it 
must have been very trying for her.” 

“Of course you have not heard particulars, my 
dear; I should have been much surprised had 
Julia distressed you by telling you all that sad 
story at a time when, if there ever can be such a 
time in the life of human beings liable to death 
and sorrow, the remembrance of them ought to 
be put away. And I am not going to talk to you 
about it now, or to let you think about it.” 

“She was very young and very happy,” said 
Janet, not heeding Miss Susan’s protest, “and it 
all came toanendina moment. How dreadful!” 

“Not all, my dear. We must not say all. It 





is a terrible bereavement, but poor Mrs. Thornton 
has many blessings left.” 

“Blessings! and her husband gone! 
can be blessings to her without him ?” 

“Parents and friends,” said Miss Susan, seri- 
ously; “health, youth, fortune; and then, you 
know, or perhaps you may not have heard, she 
has her child to look forward to—a great consola- 
tion and a tie to life, however great her trouble.” 

“Do you think so?” said Janet, but absently, 
almost as if she were talking to herself. “I can 
not imagine there being any consolation for such 
a loss; I can not believe that there could be any 
tie to life when that one is broken which must be 
all or nothing.” 

With a look of great tenderness in her sweet 
old face, Miss Susan laid her shrivelled palm on 
Janet’s soft white hand, as she said, in a low voice, 
“Tt is just like you to feel that, Janet, but you 
are only a wife as yet, my dear.” 

Captain Dunstan had been talking to the elder 
sister while these sentences were exchanged be- 
tween Janet and Miss Susan; but Janet, raising 
her eyes as the last was spoken, saw in his face 
a look of strange distress and disturbance, which 
set her heart beating fast and heavily with the 
vague dread that she had displeased him. The 
look passed in a moment, but it had staid long 
enough to overset all the calm and gladness that 
she had been feeling. Presently the old ladies 
drove away in state, perfectly happy, and much 
delighted with their visit ; and Janet and her hus- 
band, who had accompanied them to the carriage, 
returned into the house. She was making up her 
mind to ask him how she had offended him, wheth- 
er it was the sentiment she had expressed or the 
fact of her uttering it—a fault it might be, in the 
world’s code of manners—that had disturbed him, 
when he took up his hat, and said to her, with the 
utmost ease, as if nothing whatever had occurred 
to trouble him, 

“ T have to speak to the vicar on some business, 
and I shall just catch him if I go now.” 

e spectre rose more plainly than ever before 
Janet, the haunting voice pressed its question 
with more intolerable iteration. What was it in 
her that was parting them, and was he resolved 
that she should not ask him? But Janet had not 
offended Dunstan; he had paid no heed to what 
she said; the disturbance in his face had been 
caused by no words of hers; and now, as he 
walked in the direction of the vicarage, but not 
with any purpose of seeing the vicar, he was not 
thinking of her atall. He had spoken with even 
unusual gentleness just because he was not, just 
because she did not matter to him, just because 
when he, too, was beset with a spectre, and when 
a haunting voice most pertinaciously whispered, 
“Too late!” he made a scrupulous point, in the 
futile honorableness of his uninstructed con- 
science, of repeating to himself, “ It is no fault of 
hers.” 


What 


On the day after Julia Carmichael’s arrival at 
Bevis on her promised visit, she and Janet went 
to the vicarage, but Janet alone remained with 
Mrs. Cathcart, Julia returning to the house to 
write her letters. That day Janet was indisputa- 
bly not looking well, and she did not deny that 
she had been feeling ill. “At least not exactly 
ill, but strange,” she explained; “what Edward 
calls ‘moped,’ and therefore I am especially glad 
Julia has come, she is so pleasant and amusing.” 
Mrs. Cathcart had an afternoon engagement which 
made it impossible for her to walk home with 
Janet, and she took leave of her at the little gate 
in the park wall, of which each possessed a key. 
Mrs. Cathcart lingered for a few minutes on her 
own side of the gate, watching the tall slender 
figure moving onward under the branches of the 
great elms, and noting, as she had often noted 
before, its grace and steadiness. When she had 
reached a point in the avenue which they called 
“the dip,” Janet turned, waved her handkerchief 
in farewell, and vanished. Then Mrs. Cathcart 
returned to the house, thinking that she wished 
Janet were quite well and not “ moped,” that she 
hoped that nice Julia would do her good, and that 
it would be a great pity if delicate health should 
come to mar the perfection of the arrangement 
for which Mrs. Drummond had so dexterously 
schemed by securing the residence of her heir at 
his estate for those three all-important months. 
And then she dropped this thread of thought, nev- 
er to resume it in all her life again. 

Janet walked on under ffle branches of the great 
elms, more and more slowly as she neared the 
upper end of the stately avenue where the shrub- 
beries commenced, by passing through a portion 
of which she could gain a small flight of steps 
leading to the stone terrace. This was the short- 
est way to the house, and she was glad it was not 
longer, for there was a strange distressing sense 
of exhaustion over her, and her sight was dim. 
Once or twice her steps grew uncertain, and she 
felt as she so well remembered to have felt that 
day in the grounds at the Chantry when Sir 
Wilfrid Esdaile told her the story it so much 
grieved her to hear. She got through the shrub- 
bery, hardly conscious of her movements, ascend- 
ed the little flight of steps, and found herself on 
the terrace, within a few yards of the windows of 
the library, which were open. A garden bench 
was set against the wall of the house close be- 
side the window nearest to her; in front of it 
paced Argus, the peacock, “ high and disposedly.” 
She saw a flash of color as the beautiful tame 
bird’s tail swept her dress, then saw no more, 
put her hand out, caught hold of the bench, and 
sank down upon it, quite senseless. 

When Janet recovered consciousness, and the 
first utter vagueness of a swoon passed off, to be 
succeeded by the absolute weakness that holds the 
whole body fettered, she remained half sitting, 
half lying, but perfectly motionless. She could 
not speak; she could not lift her head or raise 
her eyelids. One arm hung over the rail of the 
bench, and so kept her balanced. She tried to 
move the other, but could not. Presently the 





sound of voices came to her ear—voices distinct 
and close to her. Two persons who must have 
been within two or three feet of her, and just in- 
side the window-sill, were talking in earnest tones. 
They were Julia and Dunstan; and Janet, mo. 
tionless, speechless, spell-bound, heard every word 
they said. 
[TO BE CONTINVED.] 





DEACON THRUSH IN MEETING. 


LETTER FROM HANNAH BROWN TO SISTER HULDA. 


Deas Heupy,—I mast tell you "bout the way that our 
new deacon 

Has sot the church folks by the ears—to use that mode 
0’ speakin’. 

It’s jest that orful voice of hisn— But, law! I'd best 


begin 

And tell my story straight ahead, or else things won’t 
fit in. 

Last spring we felt that we was blessed, to think that 
Deacon Thrush 

Was comin’ up from Simpkinsville to live in Cedar- 
brush. 

“ He'll be a piller in our church,” says father, the first 
thing. 

I wish he was a piller, Huldy, for then he couldn't sing. 

He bought the Joneses’ farm, you know, and moved 
in last of May. 

But that first time he come to church—I can't forgit 
that day. 

The openin’ hymn was skursly read, the choir was 
just a-risin’, 

When every body turned and looked, a sound came 
so surprisin’. 

*Twas somethin’ like the old church bell, *twas some- 
thin’ like the ocean, 

*T was most like "Bijah Morrow’s bull, accordin’ to my 
notion. 

It fairly drowned my playin’ out; it left the tune behind: 

I never thought that sech a voice could come from 
human kind. 

Like thunder-claps and factory gear through all our 
heads ’twas ringin’. 

And, Huldy, it was nothin’ else than Deacon Thrush 
a-singin’! ‘ 

Yes, there he sot, with book in hand, as peaceful and 
as calm 

As if he thought his dooty lay in murd'rin’ that poor 


psalm, 
He never see the old folks’ smiles ; he never heerd the 


giggle 

That went up from the gallery. I watched our parson 
wriggle 

And fidget in the pulpit, while poor father’s head was 
shakin’; 

But on went Deacon Thrush, and seemed real comfort 
to be takin’, a 

And when we stopped he couldn't stop, he’d got sech 
headway on; 

His voice went boomin’ up and down, and flattin’ so 
forlorn 

That, though he tried to choke it off, it mixed up with 
the text, 

And made poor Parson Edwards skip his words, and 
then look vexed. 

I couldn’t hear that sermon, Huldy; my thoughts was 


all astray, 
A-wonderin’ ef Deacon Thrush would sing agen that 


ay. 

I might have spared my thinkin’, though, for that 
misguided man 

Jest started off the same old way before the rest began. 

But when the second verse was reached, the choir put 
down their books; 

I stopped my playin’; back and forth we cast de- 
spairin’ looks; 

The boys set up to laugh agen; the parson raised his 
hand 

And shouted, but the noise was sech we couldn't 
understand ; 

While Deacon Thrush was leanin’ back, his eyelids 
nearly closin’, 

A-singin’ like an angel on a bed of clouds reposin’. 

I'll have to cut my story short. Next day they called 
a@ meetin’, 

Resolved to keep poor Deacon Thrush sech singin’ 
from repeatin’. 

They ’p’inted Uncle Job to go with father and request 

That Deacon Thrush would kindly leave the singin’ to 
the rest. 

Perhaps you think he took the hint? Then, Huldy, 
you're mistaken. 

He listened till they'd said their say; then, with the 
smiles a-breakin’, 

He answered, jest as cheerfully: ‘‘ Yes, brethering— 
yes, I know 

I have my faults: I sometimes git the tune a leetle 
slow, 

And sometimes, tryin’ to ketch up, I take an extry 
flight, 

But takin’ one verse with the next, that makes things 
jest come right. 

Now when you ask me not to sing, why, breth’ring, 
I can’t do it: 

Singin’s my dooty and delight, and I must jest pur- 
sue it. 

And while I tread this vale of tears, a sinful child of 
dust, 

Rejoicin’ is my privilege—rejoice I will and must.” 


Well, ’twa’n’t no use, as Uncle Job and father said 


next day. 

The deacon, though a pious man, was sot in his own 
way. 

He's sung in meetin’ ever sence—there’s not a seat 
to spare; 

And, oh! sech sinful whisperin’ and nudgin’ every 


where! 

Then when the hymns is given out, you'll hear a 
gineral *‘ Hush !” 

While every body’s eyes and ears is turned to Deacon 


Thrush. 

He's skeered the little children so that most of ‘em 
keeps cryin’; 

The very horses in the shed won't stand no more 
*thout tyin’; 


He makes the onconverted laugh, while godly souls 
are grievin’, 

And yet he’s sech a Christian man, it’s almost past 
believin’. 

They’re talkin’ now of tryin’ law, but father he opposes, 

And so I'll write agen next week to tell you how it 
closes. 

P.S. 

Oh, Huldy! sech a curus thing! 
was bringin’ 

His apples home, he thought to cheer the way by 
sacred singin’. 

His team took fright and ran away. The neighbors 
found him lyin’ 

All in a heap, and took him home, and now the good 
man’s dyin’. 

And, Huldy, ef it isn’t wrong, I’m glad to think he’s 
goin’ 

Where ali the folks know how to sing, and he can 
get a showin’! 


As Deacon Thrush 
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Nerrep Gurevre Square ror Trvigs, ETc. 


Netted Guipure Square for Tidies, etc. 
Tue foundation of this square is worked in straight 
netting, darned in point de toile and point de reprise, 


and ornamented with wheels. 


Work-Basket, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tus work-basket with lid is made of wicker-work 


and varnished black cane rods. 


It is five inches and 


three-quarters high and eight inches in diameter. Cov- 
er the rim with bias strips of blue satin three inches 
and three-quarters wide, which are shirred twice on 


Fig. 1.—Hoop ror Giri 
rrom 3 TO 5 YEARS OLD. 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 
Por pattern and description 


see aes, No, XIIL, 
igs. 58-55. 


of an inch wide 
edge the top 
and bottom of 
the basket. The 
lid is covered 
with satin of 
the same color. 
To do this cut 
a piece of sat- 
in of suitable 
length and six 
inches and a 
half deep, sew 
it up on the 
ends, fold one 
edge on the 
wrong side an 
inch and three- 
quarters wide, 
and gather it. 
Having shirred 
the satin twice, 
draw the first 
(upper) thread 
tight, and set 
on the cover 80 
as to simulate 
a bag. The 
edge of the lid 
is finished with 
a ruche of blue 
satin ribbon. 
On the rings 
are set blue silk 
cords, which are 
finished on the 
ends with tas- 
sels of silk of 
the same color. 





each side, 
forming puffs 
at regular in- 
tervals as seen 
in the illus- 
tration. The 
puffs are di- 
vided by em- 
broidered bor- 
ders, which are 
worked on 
pinked gray 
cloth in the 
design Fig. 2 
with gray silk 
floss in two 
shades in sat- 
in and back 
stitch and in 
point Russe. 
Ruches of blue 
satin ribbon 
seven - eighths 


Fig. 1.—Dress ror Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt 
Giat rrom 6 To 8 From 2 To 4 YEARS OLD. 
Front.—!See Fig. 3.] 

For pattern and descrip- 


tion see Supplement, 
No. IV., Pigs. 22-24, 


Lamp Mat, Figs. 1 and 2. 


To make the lamp mat cover a round piece of card-board 
eight inches and a half in diameter with blue satin on the 
outside, and set on three rows of straw points in circles— 
two rows with the points turning outward, and one row with 
the points turning inward. Between the points set a border, 





Crocuet Iysertion ror LINGERIE. 
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Fig. 1—Laup Mat.—[See Fig. 2.] 





Fig. 2.—Secrion or Lamp Mat, Fig. 1.—Fune Size, 


composed of leaves, which are made alternately of blue 
satin and cloth. For the satin leaves cut a bias strip, 
fold it lengthwise through the middle, gather the double 
material, and draw it together as shown by Fig. 2. Cut 
likewise a number of leaves of white cloth, pink them, 
and embroider them with blue silk in chain stitch and 
point Russe. Edge the lamp mat with a ruche of blue 
satin ribbon, and cover the under side with blue cashmere. 


Crochet Insertion for Lingerie. 
Tus insertion is worked with crochet cotton, No. 40, 
as follows: 1st round.—* 17 ch. (chain stitch), close 


these in a ring with 
1 sl. (slip stitch) on 
the first ch., 11 se. 
(single crochet), 
the 5th and 6th 
and the 6th and 
7th of which are 
separated each by 


11 ch., which form ¥ 


loops on the next 
half of the ring, 
and repeat from 
*, but in every 
repetition fasten 
the middle st. 
(stitch) of the first 
loop to the middle 
st. of the second 
loop in the preced- 
ing pattern figure 
(to do this drop the 
st. from the nee- 
dle, insert the lat- 
ter in the corre- 
sponding st., and 
draw the dropped 


eee a 


Fig. 3.—Dress ror Girt 
FROM 2 TO 4 YEARS OLD. 
Back.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, 
IV., Figs. 22-24. No. IIL, Figs. 1 





scription see Su 








Fig. 2.—Hoop ror Girt From 3 
To 56 Years oLp.—FRont. 
[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and descrip- 


tion see Supplement, 
No, XIIL, Figs. 58-68. 


st. through). 2d 
round.— *« 1 
ste. (short treble 
crochet) on the 
next loop in the 
preceding round, 
4 ch., 1 ste. on 
the following 
loop, 1 ch., and 
repeat from >. 
3d round. — Al- 
ways alternately 
5 se. on the next 
4 ch, in the pre- 


F: ceding round, 1 
i se. on the next 


single ch. 4th 


= round (on the 


other side of the 
work).—Always 
work 11 sc., of 
which the 5th 
and 6th and the 
6th and 7th are 
separated each 
by 11 ch. on 


= the free half of 


the next 17 ch. 
closed in a ring 
in the lst round, 
fastening the 
loops together 
as in the Ist 
round, 5th and 
6th rounds.— 
Like the 2d and 
3d rounds, 


Turban made of a Foulard Handkerchief. 
See illustration on page 129. 

For the brim cut of double stiff lace one piece fifteen inches 
and a quarter long and an inch and three-quarters wide, join the 
ends with a piece of the same width and eight inches long, wire 
it, and cover it with Swiss muslin. 
of Swiss muslin, which is pleated in the back, and upon this 


On this brim set a crown 





Fig. 2.—Borper ror Work-Basker, Fie. 1. 
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arrange the foulard handkerchief. This consists of a square piece of 
Bordeaux foulard sixteen inches wide, which is edged with lace insertion 
an inch and a quarter wide, and is bordered with a strip of dark blue 
foulard an inch and a half wide, as shown by the illustration. On the 
edge of this strip apply a strip of white foulard an inch and a quarter 
wide in scallops, which are worked in satin stitch with white silk. The 
white foulard strip is trimmed with figures worked in satin stitch, and 
is finished on the outer edge with button-hole stitch scallops. On the 
corners of the handkerchief are stitched squares of blue foulard. Hav- 
ing edged the brim with two side- 
pleated Swiss muslin ruffles trim- 
med with lace, arrange the hand- 
kerchief on it, and fasten the pleats 
in the back with a bronze agrafe. 


seven-eighths of an inch. The loops are composed each of a piece of muslin 
seven inches and a quarter long and ten inches wide, and the ends are of the 
same width, and four inches and seven-eighths long. The ends are edged 
with lace four inches deep, which is laid in side pleats. The knot of muslin 
is finished with a bronze agrafe. 


Jewelry, Figs. 1-5. 

Tux medallion, Fig. 1, and the ear-rings, Figs. 2 and 3, are made of silver, 
and ornamented with Roman pearls and turquoises. The medallion is finished 
with grelots of similar pearls. 

The necklace Fig. 4 is com- 
posed of two strings of silver 
beads, to which silver balls are 
attached by means of rings. 

The necklace Fig. 5 consists 
of a jet chain with pendants. 
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Swiss Mus.iy, 
Lace, anp Rip- 
BON Cap.—Backx. 
[For Front, see 
Illustration on 
Page 121.} 


Lace anp Ris- 
Bon Cap.—BAck. i . 
[For Front, see 33 
Illustration on 

Page 121.] 
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Cravat Bow mabe or a Batiste 
HANDKERCHIEF, 





Inpia Mustin anp Lace Cravat Bow 
Fig. 2.—Ear- 





Feather Fan. 


RING FOR , 
Tue sticks of this fan are of sandal- MEDALLION, Cravat Bow made of a Batiste 

wood, and the upper part is composed of Fie. 1. Handkerchief. 
feathers. The two outer sticks are pol- Tis cravat bow is made of a white 
ished, and trimmed with silver orna- batiste handkerchief with a red and 
ments. A silk cord and tassel com- blue silk striped borde Meat one 
pletes the fan. side of the handkerchief, and set 

it on a stiff lace foundation. The 


Embroidered Fan. 

Tue sticks of this fan 
are of black polished 
wood, ornamented on the 
outside with silver. The 
cover of black satin is 
trimmed with embroid- 
ery, which is worked in 


middle of the handkerchief is 

laid in several pleats, forming 
the knot, while the free cor 
ners are left to fall over the 
side-pleating, as seen in the 
illustration. 


EMBROIDERED Fan. 
For design see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 33. 





Fig. 1.—MEDALLIon. 
[See Fig. 2.] 


Fig. 4.—Sirvern NECKLACE. = . 
Fig. 5.—Jet NECKLACE. 
f the design 


given by Fig. Swiss Mus- 
33, Supple- lin, Lace, 
ment, with and Ribbo 
brown shaded Ca . 
silk floss in P- 


See illustration 
on page 121. 
For this cap 
cut a three- 
cornered piece 
of Swiss mus- 
lin, which is 
edged with 
Spanish lace 


chain _ stitch, 
and lined with 
black lustring. 
A chain of sil- 
ver beads, fin- 
ishing with a 
ring, com- 
pletes the fan. 


cg — 
UY ”rrerittestliitflle 


aS? 


\ i) India Mus- two inches 

\\ \ lin and wide, and set 

\ ; the bias(front) 
Lace Cra edge on a band 
vat Bow. 


of stiff lace. 
Trim the front 
of the cap with 
a bow of pale 
pink watered 


Tus cravat 
bow is made 
of white India 
muslin, which 


is shirred 
crosswise at 
intervals of 
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Fig. 1.—Warreau Wraprer.—F ron. Fig. 2.—CacHemire pes InpEes Dress.—Front, 
, A , poets [See Fig. 3.] [See Fig. 4.] Fig. 4.—CacHEMIRE DES InpEs Dress.—Back. 
Fig. 3.—Warreau Wrarrer.—Back.—[See Fig. 1.] For pattern and description see Supple- For pattern and description see Supple- See Fig. 2.—{For pattern and description see Sup- 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. L, Figs. 1-8. ment, No, L, Figs. 1-8. ment, No, XI., Figs, 40-50. plement, No. XL, Figs. 40-50.) 
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ribbon, set twisted ribbons on the sides, and 
catch the ends of the Swiss muslin together in 
the back with a bow. Previous to this the back 
corner of the three-cornered piece is pleated and 
folded over so as to cover the knot of the bow 
in front. An illustration on page 129 shows the 
back of the cap. 


Gentlemen’s Socks, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 121. 

Tue sock Fig. 1 is woven in a striped design 
of écru and brown yarn in several shades, and is 
ornamented with dots worked in satin stitch with 
red silk floss. 

The sock Fig. 2 is woven in stripes of red and 
white yarn. The front is navy blue, embroidered 
with red silk floss in satin stitch and point Russe. 


Batiste and Lace Collar and Cuffs, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 121. 

Tue collar consists of a binding half a yard 
long and an inch wide, which is covered with a 
side-pleated ruffle edged with lace and turned 
downward. The top of the binding is trimmed 
with a needle-work border and a side-pleated 
ruffle edged with narrow lace. For the cuff cut 
a binding eleven inches and a half long and two 
inches wide, and trim it to match the collar. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mise Surra.—The inclosure of your present visiting- 
card, with another inscribed ‘Mr. and Mrs. John 
Jones,” will be sufficient announcement to your 
friends of your marriage. 

Mrs. Wiii1ams.—The illustrated catalogue costs only 
10 cents, and has been sent you; 15 cents is placed to 
your credit. 

A. M.—Jacqueminot is pronounced as if spelled 
jack-me-no, accenting the first and last syllables. 

Tyzo.—We do not reply to questions about manu- 
scripts in these columns. 

A Désutante.—You should naturally rise on being 
introduced to « person, and also when he takes his de- 
parture. 

Miss T.—Mary Smith having married John Brown 
and Thomas Jones successively, dies, and is buried by 
the side of her first husband, whose name hers is to 
follow on his monument. A good formula would be, 
** Also his wife, Mrs. Mary Brown Jones.” You should 
call on a bride who comes to dwell in your city, after 
receiving an invitation to her wedding. 

’. E. W.—New and pretty designs for afghane have 
been published in Bazar Nos. 25 and 47, Vol. XL, and 
in No. 2, Vol. XII. 

Constant Reaper.—Directions for point lace em- 
broidery were given in Bazar No. 11, Vol. III. Back 
numbers can be ordered from this office at 10 cents 
each. 

M. S. B.—Instead of plain velvet, you should get 
striped satin and velvet, or else moiré striped satin, to 
trim your black satin costume. Have a basque with 
vest and a revers over-skirt, using the stripes for vest 
and revers. Have fans of the plain satin set in the 
seams at the bottom of front and sides, and use fly 
fringe for edging the back part of the over-skirt. 

Prouvence.—Honiton and duchesse laces are fash- 
jonable now, and will probably remain so for some 
time to come. As your means are limited, you will 
find it a better investment to buy lace of trimming 
width—about two and a half or three inches wide— 
than to buy a large lace collar of any set shape. The 
lace bought by the yard can at any time be made up 
in a fashionable shape either as a collar or fichu, or 
can be used as frills or jabots. 

8. L. R.—Alpaca and cashmere are worn as light 
mourning, but are not considered the deepest mourn- 
ing. They are, however, very suitable for a young 
girl. The black camel’s-hair Dolman is very appro- 
priate. An alpaca dress will be the most useful selec- 
tion for a school dress. 

Country Covsrn.—Your plaids would make pretty 
kilt skirts for a boy not yet in trousers. A black 
cloth or velveteen jacket should go with them. Black 
velvet cut bias is used for trimming in place of velvet 
ribbon. A gray, brown, or beige-colored woolen ar- 
mure, or else plainly twilled, would be a suitable ma- 
terial for a travelling dress in the spring. It should 
be made with a coat cut double-breasted and a deep 
long round over-skirt. The lower skirt will be short 
and round, and have a single pleated flounce. A little 
princesse dress or a box-pleated blouse of gray or blue 
wool would be suitable for your little boy just in short 
clothes. 

Promogssz.—It is a risk to make up a black silk in 
princease style, as the tendencies are to a return to 
flowing skirts. The model best for you is the Polka 
Basque with Flowing Train illustrated in Bazar No. 50, 
Vol. XI. Have the front breadths covered with a sin- 
gle draped apron, edged with crimped fringe, and put 
panel pleats down the sides. Frills and a jabot of 
white crépe lisse are the appropriate accessories. 

Mavesr.—Satin is used to trim black cashmere, but 
is more effective when striped with moiré in alternate 
stripes an inch wide. A vest should be made of this 
satin, as it is probable vests will continue in fashion. 
The satin vest brightens up the dull cashmere prettily. 
You will find hints about making spring dresses in 
the New York Fashions of Bazar No, 7, Vol. XII. 

Merrora.—Lady’s cloth of light quality, not lus- 
trous, and blue-black, is the best material for a riding- 
habit. The Bazar cut paper pattern of the English 
habit with short narrow skirt ont postilion basque is 
the best model. 

Inqurrgr.—We do not now the name you ask for. 
You can probably learn it by addressing your letter to 
the proprietor of the hotel. 

Auma.—Get plain biue silk for a coat basque with a 
striped vest of the silk you now have. Use a revers 
over-skirt pattern for the striped silk, turning it up 
with plain blue. Shorten the skirt, and use the flounce 
now on it. Get lighter old gold Chambéry gauze in 
brocaded figures, or else striped with black, to make a 
draped over-skirt and basque with your dark old gold 
silk. Use black Spanieh lace for an inexpensive trim- 
ming; or, if you do not put any black,in the material, 
use Breton lace. 

Wimow.—A widow should not retain her husband’s 
given name on her visiting-cards. 

Miss B. T.—A catalogue of the Bazar patterns will 
be sent you from this office on receipt of a postage- 
stamp ; an illustrated catalogue of the same costs 10 
cents. Make a square-neck basque with elbow sleeves 
of your damassé silk; fill in the square neck and length- 
—- out the sleeves with satin or velvet. A long round 

full over-skirt, very much bunched up, and trimmed 
with pleated Spanish lace, will be stylish. 


By its great and thorough blood-purifying 
properties, Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discov- 
ery cures all humors from the worst scrofula to 
a common blotch, pimple, or eruption. Erysip- 
elas, Salt-rheum, Fever-sores, Scaly or Rough 
Skin, in short, all diseases (except cancer) 
caused by bad blood, are conquered by this pow- 
erful, purifying, and invigorating medicine.— 
[ Com.] 





CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 
Scarcety any child from three to eight years 
of age can retain its urine during the night. The 
mother or nurse, on putting the little fellows in 
bed at night, caution them, but it is of no use, 
they cannot help it. It is not only disagreeable 
to themselves, but ruins the bedding. One bottle 
of Constitution Water, given in doses of fifteen 
to forty drops (according to age), three times a 
day, morning, noon, and night, will surely cure 
this troublesome disease of childhood. Constitu- 
tion Water is also a sure cure for female com- 
plaints. For sale by all Druggists. Send for 
circular. Morgan & Auten, 59 John Street, New 
York.—[ Com. ] 











Saratoga Springs in WintER.—Drs. Strong’s Reme- 
dial Institute has Turkish, Russian, ma tees poe and 
Electric Baths, Equalizer, and other valuable facilities 
for treating Nervous, Lung, Female, and other diseases. 
Prices reduced. Send for circular. —[Com.] 
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FORTHE COMPLEXION 


The most SUCCESSFULand DELIGHTFUL TOILET 
ARTICLE ever offered—contains no LEAD or COLOR- 
ING MATTER;; in its use as harmless as water. PRE- 
VENTS FRECKLES, WRINKLES, and other skin dis- 

Specoues cures SUNBURN, , CHAPS, and ERUP- 
TIONS. It CREATES and SUSTAINS the most charm- 
ing COMPLEXION ; cannot be detected after APPLI- 
CATION. ONLY COSMETIC that has ever received 
CHEMISTS’ CERTIFICATE for PURITY. 

Price One — et Fee aoe = z! all first-class 
druggists. Proprieto: 

11 hong ath ot 
MoKESSON & ROBBINS, New York, b= 
C.N. CRITTENTON, New York, 








Corvine Wuret.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the § app ement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equaily useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent a mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yors. 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FLORILINE. 


66 FoLOBILEINE.” —For THE TEETH 
AND BREATH 
Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. It thor- 
oughly cleanses partially-decayed teeth from all para- 
sites or living “animalcule,” leaving them pearly 
white, importing a delightful ‘fragrance to the breath. 
THE FRAGRANT “ FLORILINE” 

removes instantly all odors arising from a foul stomach 
or tobacco smoke. Being partly composed of honey, 
soda, and extracts of sweet herbs and planta, it is per- 
fectly harmless and delicious as sherry. 

Prepared by HENRY C. GALLUP, No. 493 Oxford 
Street, London, England, and retailed everywhere. 











IN THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF GIRLHOOD 
Preserve the beauty of the 
teeth with SOZO’ A 
and then, when the hair is sil- 
vered and the eyes dimmed 
with years, the mouth will 
still reveal two glittering rows 

of unsullied ivory. 


SOZODONT 


Is a wholesome Botanical p’ ion nae + are- 
freshing effect upon the mouth. 

arising from Catarrh or use of Poe on —f Sonn 
is completely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. 
It removes discolorations, imparts a —— 
whiteness to the enamel, and renders the decom- 
position of the teeth impossible. 


A. SELIG, 813 Broadway, N. Y. 


Just received, a fresh importation of — and Point 
Lace Braids, ‘Purlings, 8, Books of Instraction 
on Lace Making, Patterns, and Tracing Linen, all at 
the lowest prices. Samples sent. 























all applicants. It con- 
tains 2 colored — 600 
= 150 pages, 





Goods, Flents, Roses, Bie. 
D. M. FERRY & 00. “Detroit Mich. 


CHAMPLIN’S 


LIQUID PEARL. 


An Unequalled Toilet Preparation. 
Restores, Preserves, and Beautifies the Complexion. 
Used and endorsed by 7 Sippons, CLaga 
Louwe Kevioee, Lorra, Janavsonex, and 
of others. Contains nothing that will — the most 
delicate skin. Sold by all dru; Esc i 





bottle. CHAMPLIN & CO., Proprietors, Buffalo, 


Of every description for ladies and TrtN | 





hold articles, thing, bought wih deal th discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular, address 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON 
P. o.} Box 1654, New 


York. 


ES become first-class cutters b: 
LAr, SHOULDER AND BREAST CO) learning the 
Frenc metric System. Teaching b: correspond- 
ence. Agents wanted in all the cities ‘ 
P. RONTEY, 866 Broadway, N. ¥. 








50 basket Rovcate, we CARDS “oxi 106. 


Name neatly printed on all. Star Printing Co., Northford,Ct. 


Excursion to Second Year, 
Address is June, 1879. 
Prof. A. LopEMAN, State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich. 















BOWKER’S EE 


Food for Flowers, 


Send two ten cent pieces and enclosed in 
a letter for trial package sufficient for twenty plants 
for three months, including a little ik on “‘ How to 
make House Planta a Professor Maynard, of 
the Massachueetts Agricultural College. BOWKER 
FERTILIZER CO., 43 Chatham 
3 Park Place, New York. 


St., Boston; 








BEAUTIFYING 


COSMETICS 


F. Coudray’s, from Paris, only reliable in the world, 
tested by principal chemists. A full assortment, at 


L. SHAW’S, 
54 West 14th St., N. ¥., near Macy’s. 
Send for Llllustrated Catalogue. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty a specialty, 
$100 per box. Applied free of charge. 














For TWELVE Ever-Blooming 


ROSES 


Pianta, our c' labeled} 
cots 1% finest sorts, Largs 
Conlon “of Power Plants at 
ri New joses added 

x ~-—* free. 
OUSES, Springfield, 0 


A FORTY-PAGE CATALOGUE 
HARPER’S BAZAR 


Cut Paper Patterns, 


In which the Latest Styles are illustrated in the most 

superb and artistic manner, will be sent, postage free, 

to any address, on receipt of Ten Cents. Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


SISSON’S TIDY FASTENER. 
Velvet—all colors. A set free for 10 cents. 
sans Meg Send for Circular. 

SSON & CO., 
233 codeine: New York, 


A FREE GIFT! 


~ a copy of my Medical Common Sense Book, 
any person suffering with Consumption, Astuma, 
| Paap Ang ——ae or Voice, or SorE Turoart. 
Send name and post-offi ith two postage 
stamps. State your ones. The book is elegantly 
illustrated (144 pp., 12mo, — og information it 
contains, in the providence of aoe has saved many 
Tavvas ont Ean special practice | Cinelr matt 
roat, a ngs, a8 a Sota te ncinnat 
since 1857. Address Dr. N. B. WoLFE, Cincinnati, 0, 


THE TASTELESS REGULATOR. 
THE LOZENGE LAXATIVE. 


LAXATINE 


The best preparation of MAGNESIA made into de- 
lightfully flavored LozgNGEs, being one of the most 
useful and reliable Laxative Medicines, 
suitable for all ages and conditions, for regulating 
the bowels, and for the pr 
relief and permanent cure of Constipation, 


HEMORRHOIDS or PILES, 


BILIOUSNESS, SICK HEADACHE, ERUPTIONS OF THE 

SKIN, FLATULENCY, ACIDITY and HEARTBURN; it 

is also most valuable as a Spring Medicine. 
Price 25 cts. per box. 


Sold by all Druggists or mailed FREE on ipt of pri 
Doxpas Dick & Co., 35 Wooster St., Sou Wah. tages 


circular FREE on application. 
Stamped Burlap, 


HOME-MADE TURKISH fafee Sores aires? 


for circular be receipt of $1. Send stam 
RUG S. for hatte e ‘inducements to p bomen g 
TURKI ATT 


SH R RN co., 
839 Sixth Decaunie f. YW. (over Bluxome's). 


5 CARDS, Basket, Flower, &c., no 2 alike, with 
name, and a Gold Finger Ring, only 18 cents. 
NATIONAL CARD CO., Northford, Conn. 


ELSON’S IMPORTED BRILLIANT GELATINE is 
the best. A delicious Jelly made with the greatest 
facility in.a few minutes. For sale by all Grocers. 
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NEW STYLES CARD: 10¢. ; ne hy Chromos, 
25 20 Lace Cards, 10c, D CARD 00., Nassua ke, 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 





THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
Advice given by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, ffee of charge. 
Also, a full assortment of BEAUTIF YING 
COSMETICS on hand. 
Send for ‘our New Illustrated Catalogue of “How 
to be Beautiful.” 
Goods sent to all ‘parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 


expense. 
L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 





OENTS 

40. KELVERDALE,. A Novel. sa the 
EARL OF DEBART.........ccccccerseseoevees 15 

89. A TRUE MARRIAGE. A Novel. 
By EmMIry SPENDER.....c+.ceceeeeeeeseeees - 15 

388. MAN AND WIFE. “A Novel. “By 
Wi xre Conti cc. cescccscsscssees eoseeeeas 15 

37. AN EYE FOR AN EYE. A Novel. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. ........0000000000 10 

86. JANE EYRE. A Novel. By Cuar- 
Lorre Bronré (Currer Bell). ............+ 15 


85. SPORT AND WORK ON THE NE- 
_ PAUL FRONTIER. By “ Maori”.. 10 

84. THROUGH ASIATIC TURKEY. 
By GratTan GRARY, ........ccccccseccceess 15 

88. THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. 
By Epwarp Boutwer (Lord Lyrron). 15 

82. THE IRISH BAR: Anecdotes, Bio- 


graphical Sketches, &c. By J. Roper- 

TOK O' FLANAGAN. 00. .cccccccescccconcesesese 15 
31. ELINOR DRYDEN. A Novel. By 

KATHARINE S, MaCQuolD. .0.....000seeeee 20 


80. THE STORY OF THE CHRIS- 
TIANS AND MOORS OF SPAIN. 


By Cuarvorre M. YOnGeE........0+ 000005 10 

29. LIGHT AND SHADE. A Novel. 
By Cuarvorte G. O’Brien.............. 10 

28. tty CROSSES. A Novel. By 
FW. MOONY ss chnsvensinsanceacieutsers 15 

27. RARE PALE MARGARET. A 
PING son sssccevecescconouvecnenesvquhs Meade © 10 

26. THE MISTLETOE BOUGH. Edited 
by BM. EB. BeADDOW . ccs. sccccsceccsnssenes 15 

25. MACLEOD OF DARE. A Novel 
By WI LiaAM BUAck.....cccceeceeesseeeeees 10 


24, AULD LANG SYNE. A Novel. By the 
Author of “The Wreck of the Grosvenor.” 10 


23. THE BACHELOR OF THE AL- 


RE sO RR EE 10 
22, EVELINA. A Novel. By Frances 
Burney (Madame D’ArBLAy)........... 15 
21. bg SHALL TRY. A Novel. By 
es SE NE so sncctitegeiarisanscn sess 5 


20. UY LIVINGSTONE; or ‘* Thor- 
ough.” A Novel. By Geo. A. Law- 


19. AMONG ALIENS. A Novel. By Mrs. 


Frances E, Trotiope. Illustrated.... 15 


18. THE BUBBLE REPUTATION, A 


Novel. By Karnarrne Kine....... soot 18 
17. SELECTED POEMS OF MAT- 
THEW ARNOLD..............000:00000+ 10 


16. THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI, Earl of 
Beaconsfield, K.G. ‘Two Portraits... 10 

15. **BONNIE LESLEY.” A Novel. 
By Mrs. HerBert MARTIN............+06 15 

14. HAVERHOLME. A Satire. By 
EDWARD FUME icinessccccecescssccczce ces 10 

138. THE YOUNG DUKE. A Novel. 
By Bensamin Disrarvi (The Earl of 
Beaconsfield, K..G.).....ccccscccccvccscoese side 

12. THE PEOPLE OF TURKEY: 
Twenty Years among Bulgarians,Greeks, 
Albanians, Turks, and Armenians. By 


a Consul’s Daughter and Wife............ 15 
11. CLEVEDEN. A Novel. By Srernen 
WORK Bese. cdabessccdecoececes Sevebensssdautecees 10 
10. KINGSDENE. A Novel. By the 
Hon. Mrs. FeTHERSTONHAUGH........... 10 
9. HONOR’S WORTH. A Novel. By 
BETA QU s scabs sdessnsccssvcvcereesecses 15 
8. A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN. A Ro- 
mance. By Leon Brook.. seseoees 10 


7. CHRISTINE BROWNLEE’S OR- 
DEAL. A Novel. By Many Parricx. 15 


6. HENRIETTE. A Novel. By Ernest 
Davupet. =, by Laura E. 
KENDALL ..... tbeeeesessaeee sevens seesssoneces 16 


5. MY HEARTS | IN THE HIGH- 
LANDS. A Novel. By the Author of 


‘** The Sun-Maid ”............... gabe tuescened 10 
4. PAUL KNOX, PITMAN. A Novel. 
By Jonn Berwick Harwoop.......... 10 


8. THE RUSSIANS OF TO-DAY...... 10 
2. HISTORY OF A CRIME. By 


Vicror Huco.......... EN eeise dieccsshucée 10 
1. IS HE POPENJOY? «A Novel. By 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE........ idddsees wiéeibead 15 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New ys 


at. Hasrre & Broruenrs will send an 





the Prettiest Cards you ever saw, with nam 
25 % 10¢., postpaid, Gzo. L keep & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 
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Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
ILLUSTRATED IN 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Any pattern named below will be mailed, post- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
It is desirable that in all orders the number of 
the Bazar containing the illustration of the suit, 
and also the Bust Measure, be specified. 

No suits separated or exchanged, 








Vol. X. 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE WARDROBE, Walkin; 
Coat, Plain Princesse Dress, Kilted Dress, an 
Yoke Dress with Pleated Back (for girl from 


S 00 9 YORTS O14). 002 cece ccccccccsccccccvesees No.40 
DIRECTOIRE BASQUE, Long, Square Over- 
skirt, and Demi-Traived Skirt............... “ 44 


MISSES’ PRINCESSE WARDROBE, Trimmed 
Princesse Dress, Polonaise with Pleated Back 
Kilted Princesse Dress, and Double-Breasted 
Walking Coat (for Misses from 7 to 15 years ) 


CUIRASS BASQUE with jong Back Seams, 
Over-skirt with Pleated Back, and Walking 
Ski . ° 


SEoccesvecccccoses ee ccccccccccccece eeecce “ @ 
Tol. XT. 
PLASTRON WRAPPER. .........-sseeeeeeees “sj 
LOUIS QUINZE PRINCESSE DRESS with 
BO ic Sictecctcdvcgctectoe cesdevccettsocce 4 
CUTAWAY COAT WITH VEST, Sheath Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt.........--.0.2+-++- aati, 
LONG SACQUE, Plastron Over-skirt,and Walk- 
img SKirt......cceeecccccccccvccccsceoscees = -§ 
aay aa POLONAISE and Walking és 
Rist aiin do's syncap ead) eMule a6peevedeceescee 
POMPADOUR PRINCESSE DRESS ......... “i 
LADY'S SHORT KILT SUIT (Cutaway Jacket, 
Vest, Scarf, and Yoke Kilt Skirt)............ +o 
CLOSE- FITTING JACKET, Long Draped 
Over-skirt and Walking Skirt...... adecsncee * 18 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE with Basque Front, 
and Walking Skirt......++cccecesecseereeees mek 
BELTED HABIT BASQUE and Combination 
BEirb.. 2. crcccdcccccccccccccesehessesescoeces ~ 
FRENCH COAT, Pleated Over-skirt, and Demi- 
Trained Fan Skirt.........ccscocseceeeeeees * 16 


LADY'S PRINCESSE LINGERIE, Princesse 
Petticoat, Princesse Chemise (Corset Cover 
and Under Petticoat Combined), Combina- 
tion Chemise (with Drawers), and Long 
Sacqne Night-Dress.......c.sccscecsseeseees “ 16 
CLINGING MANTLE, Apron Over-skirt with 
Tabs at the Back, and Demi-Trained Fan 


GB hvin cass cccavccccsoccceescesonmss @eecess ” 27 
SACQUE WRAPPER..........+es0+0 Svcceeecs “ 19 
WORTH MANTLE, Over-skirt witb Square 

Back, and Short Walking Skirt............. “> 
PLAIN SACQUE, Short Apron with Scarf 

Back, and Demi-Trained Fan Skirt......... + 
SHORT PRINCESSE DRESS with Scarf....... “'g 
PLAIN ROUND BASQUE, Over-skirt with 

Side-Pleats, and Demi-Trained Skirt........ “ 23 
EXPOSITION SUIT (Short Kilt Skirt, Scarf, 

and Habit Basque with Revers)............. - 
DIAGONAL POLONAISE with Chemisette, 

and Demi-Trained Skirt.........0seeeeeeeees -'s 


BOY’S WARDROBE: Cutaway Coat, Sailor 
Vest - Blouse, Knee Pantaloons, Pleated 


Blouse, and Knickerbockers (for boys from 


4 to 9 years Old).........ccccccencscccccccsece * 26 
WASHERWOMAN POLONAISE and Short 
KAM Glkist.... cocccccccccccovccecscocesoosses “ 2 


MISSES’ WARDROBE: Cutaway Jacket with 
Vest, Kilt Skirt, Pleated Yoke Blouse, Wash- 
erwoman Over-skirt, and Round Skirt (for 


Misses from 7 to 15 years Old)..........0004 “s 3 
PLEATED BLOUSE, Plain Draped Over-skirt, 
and Demi-Trained Skirt. ..........cccesesees * 30 


INFANT’S LINGERIE: Night Slip, Petticoat 
Barrow Coat, Shirt, Diaper- Drawers, and 
A Fr erry 

INFANT'S WARDROBE: Cloak, Robe, Yoke 
Slip, Jacket, Bib, and Cap...............04. “ 34 

DIAGONAL CASAQUE with Yoke Collar, 
Folded Apron with Shawl Back, and Demi- 
Trained Skirt . 


bcdavccueenembncesceeves benesuc ‘ 35 
PLEATED BASQUE with Pointed Yoke, Re- 
troussé Over-skirt, and Long Walking Skirt 
WHEE Bs 0:5:00.0 6 c.0e cess vee sdeaenasontensiies « = & 
COAT-BASQUE, Bouffant Over-skirt, and Short, 
BNE TINS 0 dk ok ta hired Seine apnea dens en vcedde 39 
ENGLISH COAT, Washerwoman Over - skirt, 
and Short, Round Skirt.............es00.- * 39 
SINGLE-BREASTED COAT, and Oxford Cut- 
SWHF COGS GR VO cs cciichieseccsssvcecscce * 41 


CHILD’S WARDROBE: Pleated Sacque Dress, 
Princesse Frock, Yoke Frock, and Cloak (for 
child from 6 months to 5 years old).......... “ 48 
DOUBLE-BREASTED CUTAWAY COAT with 
Vest, Long Apron Over-skirt, and Short 


WRG ads 0.6 cence rscbavcentccsscrsacs “ 43 
POSTILION BASQUE with Pleated Vest, and 

Combination Skirt with Panier Pouf........ “ 6 
LONG CLOAK and Fuall-Trained Skirt....... “ 47 
HUNGARIAN MANTLE, Round Over-skirt, 

Le aoe “ 47 
PLAIN PRINCESSE POLONAISE, and Demi- 

DEO Wa barn aes cceedies cet cvcces ctse “ 47 
DOLMAN VISITE and Trimmed Demi-Trained 

Geis ce haba nased ke ghadatesdictacinadenctcns “ 49 


LONG DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE COAT. 


and Combination Demi-Trained Skirt... ... 7 49 


TRIANON POLONAISE and Short, Round 
GED a had UR Eha Haan ses « cccdeccccvercccscce “ 50 
PLAIN HIGH BASQUE, Panier Over-skirt, 
and Demi-Trained Skirt...........s0seeseee “* 68 


Vol, XII. 
CANEZOU BASQUE with Jabot Over -skirt 
and Short Walking Skirt...,.............+5+ *.% 
CHILD’S LINGERIE: Night Wrapper, Night 
Drawers with Stockings, Day Drawers and 
Waist, Princesse Petticoat, and French Apron 
(for child from 1 to 7 years old).............. eg 
MISSES’ PRINCESSE LINGERIE: Princesse 
Chemise (with Drawers), Princesse Petticoat 
(Underwaist and Petticoat combined), Circu- 
lar Sacque Night-Dress, and Bib Apron with 
Bretelles (for Misses from 7 to 15 years old).. “ 7 





A Catalogue, not il/ustrated, containing list of 
other patterns published by us, sent free on ap- 
plication. 


All orders should be addressed to 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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FASHION QUARTERLY 
Enables every Lady to do her- 


SHOPPING 


Without leaving her home. 
IT CONTAINS: P 
Illustrations of the Latest Fashions, drawn 

from actual costumes, and described with accuracy 

and clearness. 

Tilustrated Price-lists of every feminine requirement, 
from a paper of pins toa Bridal Trousseau. 

Illustrated descriptions (with prices) of numerous 
housekeepers’ articles, parlor ornaments, useful pres- 
ents, &c. 

Original tales and sketches, humorous and enter- 
taining articles by well-known authors, poems, and 
reading for the little ones. 

No lady can afford to be without it. 

Spring Number will be issued March Ist. Sub= 
scribe at once, and get the earliest in- 
formation about the Spring Fashions. 

Subscription (postage paid) only 50c. a year. 

Single copies, 15c., and 5c. extra for postage. 

Specimen pages (32) mailed free on receipt of three- 
cent postage stamp. 

Address all communications to 


EHRICH & CO., 


287 to 295 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 
REDUCTIONS. 


We call the attention of the public to the fact that 
we shall offer during this mon 


SWEEPING REDUCTIONS 
IN ALL OUR DRY GOODS AND FANCY GOODS 
a previous to our semi-annual stock- 
t 


ing. 
Our Catalogue, containing full descriptions and 
prices of articles, sent free on application. 


French and American 
Novelties in 


RICH DRESS GOODS, 


And a SUPERB ASSORTMENT of ALL the NEW- 
EST and MOST DESIRABLE DRESS FABRICS of 
IMPORTED and DOMESTIC MANUFACTURE, at 


Greatly Reduced Prices, 


A.T. STEWART & CO., 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 














POWDER 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 

The official examination and report on baking pow- 
ders, by the Brooklyn Health Board, shows the ROYAL 
BAKING POWDER to be free from alum or any other 
injurious substance. 

It is a pure grape cream of tartar powder, always 
uniform and full strength. 

It costs a trifle more per pound, but is cheaper in 
the end, as it goes further, and saves health. 








RAPE —THE ARSENIC USED IN ITS 

manufacture, and the disagreeable odor pe- 

culiar to same, frequently Lege sickness, effectu- 
8 


ally removed, and old crape, veils, folds, &c., made 
to look equal to new, and to withstand dampness 
and sea-air. Crape can be sent by mail. SHRIVER & 
CO., Domestic Building, Broadway & 14th St., N.Y, 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only wee | 

remedy for removing radically and permanently 
amoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 

may address Mme. JULIAN, 216 West 38th St., N. Y. 

95 STYLES NEW CARDS, 10c. ; 18 Chromos, 10c., or 
20 Lace Cards, 10c. J, B, HUSTED, Nassau, N. ¥. 











i879 JONES 1840 


FANCY GOODS. 
MILLINERY. 
BOYS’ SUITS. 0 
GLOVES. o” O  Crocxsry. 
LACES. OO 0 CHINA. 


< JONES “%, 


\| Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
HI AND 
Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 





Mo eam wees Goons. 
O VO _ SILVERWARE. 
O GLASSWARE. 











x 
oO Oo 
0 Oo 
Oo a 
oO Oo 

SHOES. 0 O SILKS 
CLOTHS. u4 OQ CARPETS 
DOMESTICS, ~0 C0 DRESS GOODS 
UPHOLSTERY. OA O SUITS & CLOAKS. 
FURNITURE. V~ SHAWLS & FURS. 


Immense and varied stock of ele- 
gant Imported and Domestic Goods. 
Great bargains in every department. 
Strangers should not fail to examine 
our assortment. Orders by mail will 
receive prompt attention. Samples 
and Catalogues sent free. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


MEDAL OF EXCELLENCE 


IN 
“FLORAL GARNITURES” 
For Wedding, Ball, and Evening Costumes, and in 
** Tropical Leaf Plants and Bouquets,” 


FOR JARDINIERES, VASES, AND BASKETS, all 
of which are offered at POPULAR PRICES. 


THE PARISIAN FLOWER Co., 
28 East 14th St., 4 doors west of University Place,N.Y. 
I. LOEWENSTEIN, Prop’r. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


“The Artificial Flower Guide.” 


Mailed upon application. 


HAMBURGS. 


We are closing out 10,000 yards of rem- 
nants of HAMBURG EDGINGS AND IN- 
SERTINGS at a very great reduction in 
prices. They will be found on the middle 
tables in our 14th Street Store, 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


48 East 14th 8t., 847 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


50 GOLD, LACE, &c., CARDS, with name,10c. We 
ive Agents 50 per cent. commission. Terms 
sent free with each order. STAR CO., Northford, Conn. 
Who wish to purchase any kind of Human Hair 
Goods, Invisible Fronts, Wigs, Hair Jewelry, &c., 
will save both time and money by sending for our 
latest and richly illustrated Catalogue, which is mailed 
free. Address 
HAUSSER & CO., Importers of Human Hair, 
300 Grand Street, N. ¥. City. 




















50 Perfumed Chromo and Snowflake Cards, in case, 
name in Gold,10c. Davivs & Co., Northford, Ct. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, - Wr ccapese 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, = OV agcawent 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
BF Gy OG FO ines dadcncéccccciccscece 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year................ 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Frankiin Squarz, New Yorx. 


ADVERTISING. 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
per’s WerxkLy and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Wrex.y, Outside Page, $3 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazar, $1 00 a line. 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter, 

Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N.Y. 
50 Snowflake, Motto, &c., no 2 alike, or 25 elegant 
Chromo Cards, 10c. Nassau Card Co., Nassau, N.Y. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Jom~ 
Mortey. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume, 

The following volumes are now ready: Gold- 
smith. By Witiram Brack.—Hume. By Pro- 
fessor Huxtey.—Shelley. By J. A. Sxmonps. — 
Sir Walter Scott. By R. H. Hurron. — Edward 
Gibbon. By J. C. Morison. — Samuel Johnson. 
By Leste Steruxn. 

IL. 

THE SCOTCH GEOLOGIST. Robert Dick (Baker, 
of Thurso), Geologist and Botanist. By Samus. 
Suriies, LL.D., Anthor of “ Life of a Scotch Natural- 
ist,” “Self-Help,” “ Thrift,” ‘* Character,” &c. With 
Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

IIL. 

CRABB’'S ENGLISH SYNONYMES. English Syn- 
onymes Explained in Alphabetical Order. With 
Copious Illustrations and Examples drawn from the 
Best Writers. To which is now added an Index to 
the Words. By Georer Crass, A.M. New Edition, 
with Additions and Corrections. 12mo, 856 pp., 
Cloth, $2 50. 

IV. 

THE ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES. By Cuarizs 

Lams. 382mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
J 

SAMUEL JOHNSON: His Words and his Ways; 
What he Said, What he Did, and What Men Thonght 
and Spoke Concerning Him. Edited by E.T. Mason. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. vi 


A PRIMER OF SPANISH LITERATURE. By Mrs. 
Heten 8S. Conant. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 
40 cents. 

VII. 

MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, New 
Edition of Lord Macaulay's History of England, from 
new electrotype Plates, printed from the Last Eng- 
lish Edition. 8vo, Gilt Tops, Sdperfine Paper, and 
Cloth Binding. Five Volumes, $10 00 per set. 
Sold only in sets. —_ 


SPORT AND WORK ON THE NEPAUL FRON- 
TIER ; or, Twelve Years’ Sporting Reminiscences 
of an Indigo-Planter. By “Maori.” 4to, Paper, 
10 cents. IX 


THROUGH ASIATIC TURKEY. Narrative of a 
Journey from Bombay to the Bosporus. By Grat- 
van Geary. 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 


X. 
THE IRISH BAR: Comprising Anecdotes, Bon-mots, 
Biographical Sketches of the Bench and Bar of 
d. By J. Ropexiox O'Fianagan. 4to, Paper, 


XI. 
THESTORY OF THE CHRISTIANS AND MOORS 
OF SPAIN. By Cuanztorrs M. Yoneg. 4to, Paper, 
10 cents. = 


EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. A Series of 
Books narrating the History of England. Edited 
by M. Crztguron. 8 volumes. 

1. euly England. By F. Yorx-Powet.. 

2. England a Continental Power, 1066-1216. By 
Louisa CREIGHTON. 

8. Rise of the People and Growth of Parliament, 
1215-1485. By James Row ey. 

4. The Tudors and the Reformation, 1485-1603. 
By M. Crerieuton. 

5. The Straggle against Absolute Monarchy, 1603- 
1688. By Berrua M. Corpery. 

6. The Settlement of the Constitution, 1689-1784, 
By James Row ey. 

7. England during the American and European 
Wars, 1765-1820. By O. W. Tanocoox. 

8. Modern England, 1820-1874. By Oscar Brown- 
ING 


15 cents. 


82mo, Paper, 25 cents per volume. 


————————— 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*,” These Novels are in Paper, except where otherwise 
specified. 


Captain Nelson. A Romance of Colonial Days. By 
Samugt Apams Drake. 75 cents. 


A True Marriage. By Emity Spenper. 15 cents. « 


An International Episode. By Henry James, Jr. 20 
cents. 


Man and Wife. By Wuxre Cottims. 15 cents. 


The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oxtrver Goipsmitu. 25 
cents, 


Macleod of Dare. By Wiiiiam Brack. 12mo, Cloth, 
Illustrated, $1 25; S8vo, Paper, Illustrated, 60 cents; 
4to, Paper, 10 cents. 


Jane Eyre. By Cuan.orre Bronté. 15 cents. 


The Last Days of Pompeii. By Epwarp Bu_wret 
(Lord Lyrron). 15 cents. 


Our Professor. By Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. 15 centa 

Lady Carmichael’s Will and other Christmas Stories, 
By Mary Cxor Hay, F. W. Rostson, and Justin 
M‘Carruy. 15 cents. 


The Sorrow of a Secret. By Mary Ceci. Hay. 15 
cents. 


‘Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. By Waurer Besant and 
James Rice, 20 cents. 


Elinor Dryden. By Karnarure 8. Macquvorp. 20 cts. 
Light and Shade. By Cuasuorrs G. O’Baten. 10 cts. 
Love’s Crosses. By F. E.M. Norzey. 15 cents. 

A Dark Inheritance. By Mary Crom Hay. 15 cents. 
Rare Pale Margaret. 10 cents. 


The Mistletoe Bough. Edited by Miss Brappon, 15cts. 

ca Hareer & Brorurns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





tar” Hanrer’s Cataroeuz mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 











“Ta 
FACETIZ. 
Tuexe is a story told, says 
a contemporary, of an Eng- 
Mshman who arrived at the 
Fifty-fifth Avenue House, 
New York, a few years ago, 
after a rough passage over, 
having a powerfu! appetite. 
He looked at the programme, 
and observed that breakfast 
was served from seven to 
eleven o'clock, lunch from 
one to two, dinner (@ la carte) 
from two to five, dinner (ta- 
ble d'hite) at half past five 
tea from six till nine, and 
supper from nine to twelve 
—seventeen hours of copi- 
ous refreshment. He was 
not a mean man, but thought 
himself bound to get the bet- 
ter of the hotel proprietor. 
He got up, soon after seven, 
with the appetite of a cor- 
morant that had bolted a 
bottle of Angostura bitters. 
Being properly posted, he 
began with a melon with 
pepper and salt, and a few 
tomatoes cut up with cu- 
cumber and onion, and then 
took kindly to his hot rolls, 
his Graham bread, a slice of 
Spanish mackerel, a bit of 
beefsteak, a few eggs au 
miroir, a little broiled ham 
and some fried potatoes, a 
taste of smoked beef, and 
eggs and a broiled chicken, 
winding up the whole,per- 
formance with a heap of 
rice cakes, a couple of peach- 
es, ter, coffee, and other fix- 3 
ings. He walked down town 
in high glee, and came up 
smiling to lunch, making awful havoc among the raw 
oysters and the stewed oysters, the fried oysters and 
the pickled oysters, the cold chicken, ham, and tongue. 
At dinner he was again to the fore, looking happy and 
hungry, but rather streaked at the bill of fare, which 
included two soups, two fishes, seven cold dishes, six 
relevés, ten entrées, seven roasts, eighteen vegetables, 
nine varieties of pastry, eleven kinds of fruit, lemon 
and rum ice-creams, and coffee. He was equal to the 
occasion ; beginning gently with tomato soup, he next 
attacked the boiled bass and 
the broiled white-fish, and 
after a little broiled chicken 
and ham, fell upon the en- 
trées like a lion. He dis- 
patched in quick succes- 
sion fillet of beef larded 
with mushrooms, oyster 
patties, sweetbreads with 
reen peas, lobster @ la Va- 
neiennes, and rice-bird in 
cases with Champagne 
sauce; then came the heay 
artillery of roast ham wit 
Champagne sauce, roast tur- 
key poult and roast grouse, 
followed by lobster salad. 
At intervals he tasted sun- 
dry of the national vegeta- 
bles. Through all he work- 
ed heroically, but weakened 
on the pastry, paying little 
or no attention to the peach 
pie, the orange pie, the 
* punkin” pie, the sliced ap- 
ple pie, the puffs and jellies 
and custards, but brightened 
up at dessert among the 
grapes and raisins, English 
walnuts and American pe- 
can nuts, citron melons and 
rosy-hearted water-melons. 
He pulled through, he did, 
and arrived at the ice-cream 
and coffee, tired perhaps, 
but not cloyed. After the 
theatre he showed up, but 
with diminished vigor, at 
supper, among the cold 
chicken and ham, the cold 
tongue, and the oysters hot 
and cold, raw and fried, and 
then owned up fair that no 
such board and lodging 
could be got any where else 
for the same money—about 
three dollars and a half a 
day all told, and nary extras. 
———=» 
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A card-player says the 
Khyber Pass is the newest 
trick in diplomatic cards. 
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CAUSE. 
UCKWHEATS. ResuLT—HappinEss. 


What is the right kind of timber for castles in the | 


a NE Es 
EXTORTION AGAIN. 
_ Loverr (from the Emerald Isle). “‘ Look here, Mrs. 
Stubbs, you charged me twenty-five cents a week for 
gas in the middle of the summer; but the days are 
shorter now, and you ong to make a reduction.” 
(F; 


air ?—Sun-beams, moon-beams, and star-beams. 
| 


et Mrs. Stubbs didn't see it. 





[Fepruary 22, 1879, 





























EFFECT. 


Pimptes. ResuttT—Misery. 


A Question or Contraot.—When a man is said to 
have * contracted a habit of drinking,” does it mean 
that he has taken to drink, or that he has diminished 
his consumption of liquor ? 
— 
“ PASSING REMARKS.” 

Sensitive Damset. “ Are you following me, Sir ?” 

Sto.ip Lyprvipuan. “ Well, really, miss, you walk so 
rapidly that I was; but I’m going to pass you now.” 





CLOSE OF THE HOLIDAY SEASON. 


RELIEVED Parent. “There, my children, the dangerous season is over, and you need restrain yoyr appetites no longer.” 
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centre of the floor. 


A fat friend, having in 
view the purchase of a new 
coal stove, was standing in 
front of an iron-mouger's, 
when a boy halted, and re- 
spectfully said, “y spose 
you’ve seen the new stove— 
the one that beats ’em all ?” 

“I don’t know that I 


*goin’ the other day, hot nuff 
to bake an ox, an’ it didn’t 
burn any coal at all—not 
even a pound.” 

“Is it possible? Why, I 
never heard of such a thing. 
Didn't burn any coal at a)l?” 

“Not an ounce. And it 
was throwing out an awful 


“Well, that beats me! I 
don’t see how they got the 
heat.” 

“They burned wood, Sir,” 
was the humble reply. 

The man tried to coax the 
boy within reach, but the 
boy had to go to the post- 


office. 
——e 


Some curiously devout 
children, with a thorough 
knowledge of the doctrines 
of the Old Testament, lately 
signalized the departure of 
a tyrannical nurse in a con- 
sistent manner.” The wom- 
an, who was hated in the 
household, was sent away in 


a hurry, and the children were allowed to spend most 
afternoon in solitude. Suddenly a 
urning pervaded the house—not the 
smell consequent on kitchen errors, but a peculiar 
smell compounded of burned hair, wood, wool, feath- 
ers, and other unpleasant materials. M 

discovered that the smell arose in the nursery; she 
rushed up stairs, to find the children engrossed in a 
sort of bonfire of all their favorite toys piled up in the 
When the horrified parent had 


aterfamilias 


called for water and extin- 

uished the holocaust, she 
demanded and recéived an 
explanation. A burnt sac- 
rifice of the greatest treas- 
ures of the nursery had becn 
offered as a thanksgiving 
for the happy deliverance 
from nurse. 


—__.—_—_— 

Every man is a miserable 
sinner in church, but out of 
church it is unsafe to say 
much about it, except to a 
small man. 


—_—@——— 
Yes,” said a lawyer who 
was defending a murderer, 
* the prisoner at the bar will 
prove an alibi. Gentlemen, 
we shall prove that the mur- 
dered man wasn’t there.” 


—_—._—_—— 

A Ranziry.—The kind of 
man we seldom meet is he 
who can pick a single three- 
cent piece from be | a 
pocketful of keys with a 
rlioved hand, when he has 
ut two seconds to catch a 
train, and answer political 
questions at the same: time 
without being disconcerted. 


pace Rae. “es a 
Young man, in beginning 

acourtship be sure you don’t 

write, and then go ahead. 


denitinaitshelijiiaaaiioke 

The price of a wife among 
the Sioux is twenty ponies. 
And when the young brave 
has won the girl, and got 
her father’s consent at ruling 
rates, and the only thing 
that remains is to plank 
down the ponies, he sits 
down and sometimes oecnh- 
pies a whole night thinking 
whether he had better stea 
the ponies from his own fa- 
ther or the girl's. He gen 
erally steals them f10m both, 

















REAL COLD. 





COLD WEATHER. 
‘THAWING OUT THE Bapy. 











